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Art. I. The Temple of Nature; or, the Origin of Society: a 
Poem, with Philosophical Notes. By Erasmus Darwin, M.D. 
F.R.S. Author of the Botanic Garden, &c. gto. ri. 58. 


Boards. Johnson. 1803. 


I" has fallen to the lot of few writers to advance such claims 
“ on the attention of mankind, as those of our late ingenious 
friend Dr. Darwin: who was equally acute in metaphysical 
discussion, and happy in presenting his ideas under the 
fairy-garb of poetry. As, however, all uncommon advantages 
are in some degree counterbalanced, this versatility of talent 
was prejudicial to the soundness of his philosophical tenets. 
Fancy too often drew him aside from cool induction, and he 
was better qualified to please than to instruct. His favourite 
occupations were sometimes unhappily intermingled: since 
the philosopher o¢casionally: became" too poetical, or the 
poet was lost in metaphysical labyrinths. We haye now 
before us a work which may be regarded as a summary of 
his opinions, and which we shall consider under two different 


points of view, first discussing its merit as a poem,—-and then _ 


examining its philosophical principles. Such is the embar- 
rassment produced by the modern practice of loading poems 
with notes; and which induces us heartily to wish that authors 
could be persuaded to publish their prose and their poetry in 
separate essays. 

Surveyed as a poem, the Temple of Nature appears very irre- 
gular in its plan. ‘The machinery introduced serves only as a 
scaffolding, and conceals instead of giving play to the action. As 
if the operations of nature were not already sufficiently secret, 
the mystery-of a Hierophant is added by the author; and this 
preacher being a female, he seems to have thought himself 

justified in assigning the whole of each book to her “harangues, 
which other poets would have delivered without ceremony in 
their own person. We cannot, indeed, discover the merit of 
attributing poetical compositions to a fictitious character so 


much removed from modern amore as that which Dr. 
Voui xu. Darwin 
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Darwin has selected. If the Grecian Muses, with all their 
graceful attributes, are to be discarded, why should the Afri- 
can witches be substituted in their place? The Sphinx, it is 
now ascertained, has the features of a negress; and of her 
sisterhood, Dr. Darwin’s philosophical nymphs ought, in 
strictness of costume, to have been composed. Correctly 
speaking, it may be said that colour is an accident, and that 
animal appetency is independent of it: but the sable Venus 
would have appeared to more disadvantage in the embellish- 
ments of this volume, than even the Teutonic Nudes with which 
it is decorated. 

Though the caverns of Egypt would have been the proper 
scene of this poem, the author has chosen to resort to the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, and to exhibit an Urania with ‘ snow- 
white arms,’ as his philosophical lecturer; and, to our great 
surprize, he refers his readers to Dr. Warburton’s fantastical 
theory of the Visions in the sixth book of the Aénéid, for an 
explanation of those mysteries. This idle opinion was so come 
pletely refuted by Mr. Gibbon, that we did not expect to see 
it asserted again by any man of general information. If a 
preacher be necessary on such an occasion, we should have 
been more edified by truths proceeding from the shade of 
Newton, than from a Grecian nymph; notwithstanding the 
attractions of her white vest and pearl necklace.—Still more 
personages, however, are put in requisition for this great pur+ 
pose; and Dr. Darwin’s allegory thickens on us, we had almost 


said even to satiety. 


¢ By firm immutable immortal laws 
Impress’d on Nature by the Great First Cause, 
Say, Muse! how rose from elemental strife 

Organic forms, and kindled into life ; 

How Love and Sympathy with potent charm 

Warm the cold heart, the lifted hand disarm 

Allure with pleasures, and alarm with pains, 

And bind Society in golden chains. 

© Four past eventful Ages then recite, 

And give the fifth, new-born of ‘lime, to light : 

The silken tissue of their joys disclose, vit, 
Swell with deep chords the murmur of their woes; — 
Their laws, their labours, and their loves proclaim, 
And chant their virtues to the tramp of Fame. 

* Immoxtat Love! who ere the morn of Time, 

On wings outstretch’d, o’er Chaos hung sublime’; 
Warm’d into life the bursting egg of Night, 
And gave young Nature to admiring Light !— 
“You! whose wide arms, in soft embraces hurl’d  __ 
Round the vast frame, connect thé whirling world! 


Whether | 
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Whether immers’d in day, the Sun your throne, 
You gird the planets in your silver zone 3 

Or warm, descending on ethereal wing, 

The Earth’s cold bosom with the beams of spring ; 
Press drop to drop, to atom atom bind ; 

Link sex to sex, or rivet mind to mind ; 

Attend my song !—With rosy lips rehearse, 

And with your polish’d arrows write my verse !— 
So shall my lines soft-rolling eyes engage, 

And snow-white fingers turn the volant page ; 
The smiles of Beauty all my toils repay, 

And youths and virgins chant the living lay.’ 





An unnecessary incumbrance is thus entailed on the work, 
by invoking a Muse, and afterward Divine Love, to inspire the 
author with those thoughts which he ultimately devolves on 
the thing called a Hierophant; so ugly a word, that we can- 
not easily associate with it the idea of a beautiful nyntph. 

The reader is now conducted to the * Temple of Nature,’ 
which is described as towering over the site of the terrestrial 
Paradise, and is evidently designed after the sculptured caverns 


of the East: 


‘¢ Here, high in air, unconscious of the storm, 
Thy temple, Nature, rears it’s mystic form ; 
From earth to heav’n, unwrought by mortal toil, 
‘Towers the vast fabric on the desert soil ; 
O’er many a league the ponderous domes extend, 
And deep in earth the ribbed vaults descend ; 
A\ thousand jasper steps with circling sweep 
| Lead the slow votary up the winding steep ; 
' ‘Ten thousand piers, now join’d and now alodf, 
Bear on their branching arms the fretted roof. 
¢ Unnumber’d ailes connect unnumber’d halls, 
And sacred symbols crowd the pictur’d walls ; 
With pencil rude forgotten days design, 
And arts, or empires, live in every line. — 
While chain’d reluctant. on the marble ground, 
Indignant Time reclines, by Sculpture bound ;. 
And sternly bending o’er a scroll unroll’d, 
Inscribes the future with his style of gold. 
—So erst, when Proteus on the briny shore, 
New forms assum’d of eagle, pard, or boar ; 
The wise AtRipes bound in sea-weed thongs 
The changeful god:amid his scaly throngs ; 
Till in deep tones his opening lips at last 
~ Reluctant told the future and the past.’ 


We are not perfectly satisfied with this simile, which is neither 
clear nor appropriate ; and we are still less pleased with the 


author’s grave conjecture, added in a note, that Proteus was 
= I2 the 
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the name of a hieroglyphic figure, representing Time; for 
Time itself is unchangeable. The Statue of Nature, if not 
conceived with any peculiar felicity, is at least a bold sketch : 


‘ Surin’p in the midst majestic Narure stands, 
Extends o’er earth and sea her hundred hands ; 
Tower upon tower her beamy forehead crests, 
And births unnumber’d milk her hundred breasts ; 
Drawn round her brows a lucid veil depends, 

O’er her fine waist the purfled woof descends ; 
Her stately limbs the gather’d folds surround, 
And spread their golden selvage on the ground.’ 


Next we find the doctrines of the Zoonomia, respecting the 
production of life, versified ; and as we are at present attend- 
ing to the author’s poetry, we lay the following specimen be- 
fore our readers without remarks: 


‘ First Heat from chemic dissolution springs, 
And gives to matter its eccentric wings ; 

With strong Repuxsion parts the exploding mass, 
Melts into lymph, or kindles into gas, 
ATTRACTION next, as earth or air subsides, 

The ponderous atoms from the light divides, - 
Approaching parts with quick embrace combines, 
Swells into spheres, and lengthens into lines. 

Last, as fine goads the gluten-threads excite, 
Cords grapple cords, and webs with webs-unite ; 
And quick Contraction with ethereal flame 
Lights into life the fibre-woven: frame.— 

Hence without parent by spontaneous birth . 

Rise the first specks of animated earth ; 

From Nature’s womb the plant or insect swims, 
And buds or breathes, with microscopic limbs: 

¢ In earth, sea, air, around, below, above, 

Life’s subtle woof in Nature’s loom is wove ; 
Points glued to points a living line extends, 
Touch’d by some goad approach the bending ends; . 
Rings join to rings, and irritated tubes 


Clasp with young lips the, nutrient globes or cubes ¢ 


And urged by appetencies new select, 
Imbibe, retain, digest, secrete, eject. 
In branching cones the living web expands, 
Lymphatic ducts, and convoluted glands ; 

Aortal tubes propel the nascent blood, : 

And lengthening veins absorb the refluent flood ; 
Leaves, lungs, and gills, the vital ether breathe 
On earth’s green surface, or the waves beneath. — 
So Life’s first powers arrest the winds and floods, _ 
To bones convert them, cr to shells, or woods ;°° ~ 
Stretch the vast beds of argil, lime, and ‘sandy! |)“ 
And from diminish’d oceans form the land! - 


¢ Next 
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« Next the long nerves unite their silver train, 
And young Sensation permeates the brain ; 
Through each new sense the keen emotions dart, 
Flush the young cheek, and swell the throbbing heart, 
From pain and pleasure quick Vottrions rise, 

Lift the strong arm, or point the inquiring eyes ; 
With Reason’s light bewilder’d Man direct, 
And right and wrong with balance nice detect. 

Last in thick swarms AssoctaTions spring, 
Thoughts join to thoughts, to motions motions cling ; 
Whence in long trains of catenation flow 
Imagined joy, and voluntary woe.’ 


We cannot quit the subject of this canto without noticing 
a very unhappy couplet, in which a new word is introduced— 


‘The Muse and Urania, 


¢ Ascend the winding steps with pausing march, 
And seek the Portico’s susurrant arch.’ par 


The late Mr. Warton was severely ridiculed for introducing 
the phrase ‘¢ echoing car” into one of his odes (which he had 
probably borrowed from the once popular song of * the echo- 
ing horn ;)’’ and the idea of an arch that whispers, for this is 
the translation of susurrant, is equally inadmissible. ‘The won- 
ders of the Porch, however, are not yet at anend; for we are 
told that the architrave 


¢Dxinxs the first blushes of.the rising morn.’— 


The second canto treats of the Reproduction of Life, an in- 
genious system resembling the metempsychosis of the antients. 
Here we meet with great inequalities. . Some of the verses are 


very smooth ; for example, 


‘ But Repropucrtion with ethereal fires 
New Life rekindles, ‘ere the first expires ; 
Calls up renascent Youth, ere tottering age 
nits the dull scene, and gives him to the stage; 
Bids on his cheek the rose of beauty blow, 
And binds the wreaths of pleasure round his brow 3 
With finer links the vital chain extends, 
And the long line of Being never ends.’ 


Others are so harsh and inelegant, that they scarcely appear 
to be the composition of the same author : 


‘ But Reproduction, when the perfect e/f, 
Forms from fine glands another like itself, 
Gives the true character of life and sense, 
And parts the organic from the chemic eas.’ . 
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Elf and Ens are mere botches; and we particularly notice 
the latter, because it is employed to eke out other needy lines. 

As we proceed, we find Storge, or Natural Affection, con- 
verted into a Goddess ; and we are unavoidably reminded of 
the extravagances of heathen mythology, which assigned a 
protecting deity to the most disgusting and obscene of our ani- 
mal functions. It seems, indeed, the tendency of Dr. Dar- 
win’s poetry to degrade the human species, and to exalt ani- 
mals of an inferior nature. We have seen mock-epic poems, 
and he has now presented us with mock-physics.— What can 


be more perverse, speaking of poetical propriety, than the fol- 

lowing similies ? . 
¢ The demon, Jealousy, with Gorgon frown 
Blasts the sweet flowers of Pleasure not his own, 
Rolls his wild eyes, and through the shuddering grove 
Pursues the steps of unsuspecting Love’; 
Or drives o’er rattling plains his iron car, 
Flings his red torch, and lights the flames of war. 
¢ Here Cocks heroic burn with rival rage, 
And Quails with Quails in doubtful fight engage ; 
Of armed heels and bristling plumage proud, 
They sound the insulting clarion shrill and loud, 
With rustling pinions meet, and swelling chests, 
And seize with closing beaks their bleeding crests ; 
Rise on quick wing above the struggling foe, 
And aim in air the death-devoting blow. 
There the hoarse stag his croaking rival scorns, 
And butts and parries with his branching horns ; 
Contending Boars with tusk enamell’d strike, 
And guard with shoulder-shield the blow oblique ; | 
While female bands attend in mute surprise, 
And view the victor with admiring eyes.— 
€ So Knight on Knight, recorded in romance, 
Urged the proud steed, and'couch’d the extended lance ; 
He, whose dread prowess with resistless force, 
O’erthrew the opposing warrior and his horse, 
Bless’d, as the golden guerdon of his toils, 
Bow’d to the Beauty, and receiv’d’ her smiles. 
* So when fair Heven with ill-fated charms, 
By Paris wooed, provoked the world to arms, 
Left her vindictive Lord to sigh in vain 
For broken vows, Idst love, and cold disdain : 
Fired at his wrongs, associate to destroy 
The realms unjust of ‘proud adulterous Troy, 
Unnumber’d Heroes braved the dubious fight, 
And sunk lamented to the shades of night.’ 


After much weighty information, and some arch ‘cautions 


respecting the ¢ Deities of Sexual Love,’ drawn from the old 
3 ee store 
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store of the Botanic Garden, [which buy *] the Nymphs go to 


tea : 
¢ Now at her nod the Nymphs attendant bring 
Translucent water fromthe bubbling spring ; 
In crystal cups the waves salubrious shine, 
Unstain’d untainted with immodest wine, 
Next, where emerging from its ancient roots 
Its widening beaghs the Tree of Knowledge shoots ; 
Pluck’d with nice choice before the Muse they placed 
The now no longer interdicted taste.’ 


The lovers of whist will regret that this banquet was not 
followed by their favourite game, in a description of which 
the author might have tried his strength against Pope’s game 


at Ombre. 
The thied canto relates to the Progress of the Mind, and 


is chiefly a versification of that part of the Zoonomia which 

treats of this subject. In the opening, we meet with the ex- 

pression, ‘ /agneated ailes ;? a latinism which must be unintel- 

ligible to general readers.—After having derived our ideas of 

beauty from the form of the mother’s breast, Dr. D. intro- 

duces us to our old acquaintances Cupid and Psyche, under 

| | the title of Deities of Sentimental Love. As this passage is 
written in his best manner, we extract it: 


¢ Now on swift wheels descending like a star 
Alights young Eros from his radiant car ; 
On angel-wings attendant Graces move, 
And hail the Gop of Senrimentat Love. 
Earth at his feet extends her flowery bed, - 
And bends her silver blossoms round his head 3 
Dark clouds dissulve, the warring winds subside, 
And smiling ocean calms his tossing tide, 
O’er the bright morn meridian lustres play, 
And Heaven salutes him with a flood of day. 
\ * Warm as the sun-beam, pure as driven snows, 
: The enamour’d Gop for young Dione glows ; 
Drops the still tear, with sweet. attention sighs, 
And woos the Goddess with adoring eyes ; | 
Marks her white neck beneath the gauze’s fold, . 
Her ivory shoulders, and her locks of gold ; 
Drinks with mute ecstacy the transient glow, 
Which warms and tints her bosom’s rising snow. 
With holy kisses wanders o’er her charms, 
And clasps the. Beauty in Platonic arms ; 
Or if the dewy hands of Sleep, unbid, 
O’er her -blue eye-balls close the lovely lid, . 
Watches each nascent smile, and fleeting grace, 
‘That plays in day. dreams o’er her blushing face ; 











Comm - 


® We are reminded of this passage in the Criticisms on the Rol- 
liad, by the incessant references to Dr. D.’s former publications. 
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Counts the fine mazes of the curls; that break © - 
Round her fair ear, and shade her damask cheek ; 
Drinks the pure fragrance of her breath, -and sips . 
With 'tendérest touch the roses of her lips ;— 

O’er female hearts with chaste seduction reigns, 
And binds Socrety in silken chains.’ 


We must, however, object to the phrase * Platonic arms :” 
Platonic love has become, by habit, an“¥ppropriate term : but 
to say that a Deity has Platonic arms is taking too great a li- 
cence of expression. 3 eae ake | 

The mixture of whimsical physiology with description makes 
a curious appearance in the following passage, and ends in an 
absolute anticlimax : 7 

‘ Thus when great AnGELo in wondring Rome - 
_Fix’d the vast pillars of Saint Peter’s dome, 
Rear’d rocks on rocks sublime, and hung on high © 
A. new Pantheon in the affrighted sky, 

‘Each massy pier, now join’d and now aloof, 
The figured architraves, and vaulted roof, 

Ailes, whose broad curves gigantic ribs sustain, 
Where holy echoes chant the adoring strain ; 
The central altar, sacred to the Lord, 

Admired by Sages, and by Saints ador’d, 
‘Whose brazen canopy ascends sublime 

On spiral columns unafraid of Time, 

Were first by Fancy in ethereal dyes 

Plaun’d on the rolling tablets of his eyes ; 

And his true hand with imitation fine 

Traced from his Retina the grand design.’ 


As the moral to this canto, Dr. Darwin has vetsified the 
great precept of Christianity, and gladly should we have praised 
his version, had justice permitted it: but we can findno beauty 
in these lines, as mere poetry: 

‘ In life’s disastrous scenes to others dc, 
What you would wish by others done to you.’ 


Canto the fourth treats of Good and Evil; opening with a 
complaint of the want of sympathy among animated beings, 
and a view of the process of mutual destruction, which is far 
from consolatory. Here we have particular occasion to re- 
mark that inversion af feeling which we have before attributed 
tothe author. His description of war among the human race 


is nervously expressed, but condensed with seeming inditfer- 
ence : | 


‘© Wuen War, the Demon, lifts his banner high, 
And loud artillery rends the affrighted sky. " 

' Swords clash with swords, on horses horses rush, 
Man tramples man, and nations nations crush : 


Death 
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Death his vast sithe with sweep enormous wields, 
_ And shuddering Pity quits the sanguine fields.’ 

When, however, he comes to speak of the battles of insects, 
he glows with an enthusiasm which delights in the most par- 
ticular enumeration, and in labouring to excite the most lively 
interest : | : 


¢ Fell Oestrus buries in her rapid course 

Her countless brood in stag, or bull, or horse 
Whose hungry larva eats its living way, 
Hatch’d by the warmth, and issues into day. 
The wing’d Ichneumon for her embryon young 
Gores with sharp horn the caterpillar throng. 
The cruel larva mines its silky course, 

And tears the vitals of its fostering nurse. 
While fierce Libellula with jaws of steel 
Ingulfs an insect province at a meal ; 
Contending bee-swarms rise on rustling wings, 
And slay their thousands with envenom’d stings.’ 


The succeeding lines are more temperately expressed : 


‘ Soon the fair forms with vital being bless’d, 

Time’s feeble children, lose the boon possess’d ; 

The goaded fibre ceases to obey, 

And sense deserts the uncontractile clay ; 

While births unnumber’d, ere the parents die, 

The hourly waste of lovely life supply ; 

And thus, alternating with death, fulfil 

The silent mandates of the Almighty Will; 

Whose hand unseen the works of nature doams 

By laws unknown—who GIVES, AND WHO RESUMES.” 


We shall also. extract the stanzas on the resuscitation of 
animal life, of which we may well say that the workmanship 
exceeds the value of the matter; for surely little comfort can be 
derived from the hope of a resurrection such as this new 
apostle promises : 7 Fete 

‘ Hence when a Monarch or a mushroom dies, 

A while extinct the organic matter lies ; : 

But, asa few short hours or years revolve, 

Alchemic powers the changing mass dissolve ; | 

Born to new life unnumber’d insects pant, 

New buds surround the microscopic plant ; 

Whose embryon senses, and unwearied framesy: 

Feel finer goads, and blush with purer flames ; 

Renascent joys from irritation spring, _ 

Stretch the long root, or wave the aurelian wing. 

¢ When thus a squadron or an army yields, 

And festering carnage loads the waves or fields ; 

When few from famines or from plagues survive, 

Or earthquakes swallow half a realm alive ;— 

While Nature-sinks in Time’s destructive storms, 

The wrecks of Death are but a change of forms ; | 
Emerging 
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Emerging matter from the grave returns, 
Feels new desires, with new sensations burns ; 
With youth’s first bloom a finer sense acquires, 
And Loves and Pleasures fan the rising fires. — 
Thus sainted Paut, ‘*O Death !” exulting cries, 
«© Where is thy sting ? O Grave! thy victories ?” 
¢ Immortal Happiness from realms deceased 
Wakes, as from sleep, unlessen’d or increased ; 
Calls to the wise in accents loud and clear, 
Sooths with sweet tones the sympathetic ear; 
Informs and fires the revivescent clay, 
And lights the dawn of Life’s returning day. 
¢ So when Arabia’s Bird, by age oppress’d, 
Consumes delighted on his spicy nest ; 
A filial Pheenix from his ashes springs, 
Crown’d with a star, on renovated wings; 
Asscends exulting from his funeral flame, 
And soars and shines, another and the same. 
* So erst the Sage with scientific truth 
- In Grecian temples taught the attentive youth ; 
With ceaseless change how restless atoms pass ’ 
From life to life, a transmigrating mass ; 

i How the same organs, which to day compose 
The poisonous henbane, or the fragrant rose, 
May with to-morrow’s sun new forms compile, 
Frown in the Hero, in the Beauty smile, — 
Whence drew the enlighten’d Sage the moral plan, 
That man'should ever be the friend of man ; 
Should eye with tenderness all living forms, 

* His brother-emmets, and his sister- worms.’ 

, At p.167, (as in many others) we observe a very bad rhime ; 
recoils, and ailes. . ; , 
»: In concluding our strictures on the versification of this poem, 
we must remark that, notwithstanding the faults which we 
have pointed out in it, the general strain of the author’s poetry 
will preserve its charms for numerous readers. Its flow is rich 
and harmoriious, not only satisfying but soliciting the ear, and 
dazzling the imagination with the most gorgeous images: but 
it cannot escape the observation of the critic, that a style so 
Jaboured is frequently misapplied ; that, instead of Grecian 
simplicity, we are presented with the gaudy costume of the 
modern Scio, or Mytilene ; and that the author sometimes 
unintentionally reminds us of the early periods of his profession, 
by exhibiting his art in gilding a pill.— What, indeed, can 
be more bitter as a future prospect than his doctrine of eternal 
sleep? What more productive of despair, in our present state, 
than his golden chimes of fatalism and fortuitous production ? 
Let us do justice, by all means, to Dr. Darwin’s genius: but 
let us not abandon the best interests of the human race, their 


welfare here and hereafter. | We 
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We now proceed to an examination of the philosophical 
principles of this work; which are not only detailed in notes 
annexed to the pages, but in a large body of additional notes, 
stationed like an Army of Reserve, in the rear of the volume.— 
In this part of our task, we feel a difficulty in determining whe- : 
ther we ought to be angry, or to laugh. If we regarded Dr. 
Darwin’s arguments in favour of the spontaneous reproduction 
of animals as formidable, we should have exposed the various 
ill consequences of this hypothesis, which are but thinly dis- 

uised in his first additional note:—but, as we conceive the 
whole of his theory on this subject to be destroyed by the expe- 
riments of Spallanzani, we shall content oursélves with refer- 
ring those readers, who may have been warped by Dr. Dar- 
win’s publications, to the more accurate researches of the Italian 
Philosopher ; whose name, by a singular omission, is never 
mentioned in Dr. Darwin’s notes. 7 | 

It was a favourite opinion of Dr. D., likewise, that humag. 
society has been of shorter duration than that of some in- 


sects : 
< Young Nature lisps, 1.224. ‘The perpetual production and in- 
erease of the strata of limestone from the shells of aquatic animals; 
and of all those incumbent on them from the recrements of vegeta. 
bles and of terrestrial animals, are now well understood from our 
improved knowledge of geology ; and shew, that the solid parts of 
the globe are gradually enlarging, and consequently that it is young ; 
as the fluid parts are not. yet all converted into solid ones. Add to 
this, that some parts of the earth and its inhabitants appear younger 
than others ; thus the greater height of the mountains of America 
seems to shew that continent to be less ancient thar Europe,’ Asia, 
and Africa; as their summits bave been less washed away, and ‘the 
wild animals of America, as the tigers and crocodiles, are said to be 
less perfect in respect to their size and strength ; which would shew 
them to be still in a state of infancy, or of progressive impravement. 
Lastly, the progress of mankind in arts and sciences, which continues 
slowly to extend, and to increase, seems to evince the youth of 
human society ; whilst the unchanging state of the socicti¢s of some 
‘insects, as of the bee, wasp, and ant, which is usually ascribed to in- 
‘stinct, seems to evince the longer existence, and greater maturity of 
those societies. ‘The juvenility of the earth shews, that it has had a 
beginning or birth, and is a strong natural argument’ evincing . the 
‘existence of a cause of its production, that is of the Deity.’ 


The facts lately published, however, respecting the Mam- 
moths, shew the futility of Buffon’s opinion that animals dege- 
-nerate in America, which Dr. D. has here adopted; and it 
might be retorted on him, that the want of improvement in 
the noble societies of bees, wasps, &c. may be urged asa proof 
of their recent. existence in society. They may not yet have 

felt 
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felt the: want of hands, of tongues, of the ¢ immortal press,’ * 


nor any of those faculties and enjoyments which, according vo 


the doctrines of the Zoonomia, they might have acquired merely 
by wishing for them: yet it seems that Dr. D. regarded the 
human race as very. deficient in their natural powers; for thus 
he sings in another page of his poem: . 
‘Proud man alone in wailing weakness born, 
No horas protect him, and no plumes adorn +.? 


This idea is carried still farther in. a different part of the 
work, where the progress of many animals is stated to be more 
perfect than that of man; [note on p. §3.] and where it is as- 
serted that men were originally hermaphrodites. We turn 
with disgust from speculations founded on such slight :ana- 
logies, degrading in their consequences, and in no way adapted 
to improve either the judgment or the morals of his readers, 

In p. 71, we are presented with a singular conjecture ; 

© And whisper to the song. 1. 356. A curious circumstance is men- 
tioned by Kircherus de Musurgia, in his Chapter de Lusciniis. 
« That the young nightingales, that are hatched under other birds, 
never sing till they are instructed by the company of other nightin- 
gales.! And Johnston affirms, thatethe nightingales that visit Scot- 

and, have not the same harmony as those of Italy, (Pennant’s Zoo- 

logy, octavo, p. 255), which would lead us to suspect, that the sing- 
ing of birds, like human music, is an artificial language rather than a 
natural expression of passion.’ : 


We cannot help recollecting in this place the curious in- 
guirics of Dr. Martinus Scriblerus: ‘* Canst thou inform, me 
whether the boars grunt in Macedonia? Canst thou give me 
a certificate that the lions in Africa are afraid of the scolding 
of women—-But say, canst thou inform me what dialect of 
the Greek is spoken by the birds of Diomedes’ island ?”—If the 
vague reports of travellers are to serve as the basis of philoso- 
phical opinions, speculative writers may go as far.as they 
please ; and Dr. Darwin might have explained how, accord 
ing to Lord Monboddo’s system, men had acquired the pri- 
vilege of wearing tails at one period, and had given it up.in 
later times by general consent. 

As Dr. D.. has adopted Buffon’s romantic ideas on the ori- 
gin of the Pfanetary System, so he conjectures that the de- 
struction of the present world, and the formation of a new 
one, will be produced by similar explosions, proceeding from 
a chaos of the ‘suns and planets which circle round them.’ 
Had the ingenious author of these notable opinions been still 
in the land of the living, we should have given way to the ludi- 
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crous ideas to which they unavoidably lead : but we shall now 
rest satisfied with warning our young readers; and particulariy 
those of the softer sex, whose perusal the author has-soli¢ited in 
his poem, against this loose and unqualified mode of guessing, 
which does not in truth merit the title of philosophy. ‘Had 
any person desired Dr. D. to conjecture what would be ‘the 


state of medical practice in Derby, two handred years after his. 


decease, he would undoubtedly have treated the question with 
ridicule ; and that he should have presumed to anticipate 
other events, so much more beyond the reach of human ‘sa- 
gacity; will not recommend his peculiar opinions to any sound 
philosopher. . [3 yoaltvg 

The additional notes to Dr. Darwin's poem contain :a’ great 
variety of cutious matter: but we meet in general with repeti- 
tions of his peculiar sentiments, as delivered in former pubtica- 


tions. The first note asserts and illustrates his system: of ‘the 


spontaneous vitality of microscopic animals: a doctrine which 
we think is by no means proved, though we acknowlege that 
there are some difficulties attending the common opinion. We 
observed, in our remarks on the author’s Phytologia *; that by 
ascribing the properties of perfect animals to organic particles, 
such as animal appetencies, Dr. D. has only evaded, not solved, 
the great question of the commencement of existence. “An 
artist would smile, if a philosopher were to tell him that a 
hat is composed of millions of minuie hats, or that a watch, is 
formed of numerous and almost invisibly small watches; yet 
this is the true type of Dr. D.’s theory. : v4 

Jn the note on the Faculties of the Sensorium, we find thé 
theory of the spirit of animation; as detailed in the Zoonomia. © 

‘With regard to Earthquakes, the author conjéctures ‘that 
‘the moon may have been thrown out of the cavity “which 
now contains the S. Sea!’ We' beg leave to add, that‘a’ few 
braces of woodcocks may have been ¢arried off by this projec- 
‘tion, which may account for the periodical return’ of their de 
stéidants to this planet. = : HAR 3 DERI 

‘Inthe annotation on Guats, Dr. Darwin is more in ‘his elee 
ment : . | an, fed: 

_€ The gnats of this country are produced in greater numbers in 
some years than othérs, aud are then seen in swarms for many evens 
ings near the lakes or rivers whenee they arise; and, 1 suppose, 
‘emigrate to upland situations, where fewer of them’ are produced. 
‘About thirty years ago such a swarm was observed by Mr. Whitehurst 
fora day or two about the lofty tower of Derby church; as'to give a 
suspicion of the fabric being on fire. i me : 
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¢ ‘Many other kinds of flies have their origin in the water, as per. ° 


haps'the whole class of neuroptera. Thus the libellula, dragon fly : 
the,larva of which hurries amid the water, and is the cruel crocodile 


of. aquatic insects. After they. become flies, they prey principally 
€ 


on the class of insects termed lepidoptera, and diptera of Linneus, 


The ephemera is another of this order, which rises from the lakes © 


in such quantities in some countries, that the rustics have carried 


cart-loads of them to manure their corn lands; the larva swims in 


the water: in its fly-state the pleasures of life are of short dura- 
tion, as its marriage, production of its progeny, and funeral, are 
often celebrated in one day. The phryganea is another fly of thi 
order; the larva lies concealed under the water in moveable cylindri- 
eal tubes of their own making. In the fly-state they institute even- 
ing dances in the air in swarms, and are fished for by the swallows, 

*.Many other flies, who do not leave their eggs in water, con- 
trive to lay them in moist places, as the oestros bovis; the larve of 
which exist in the bodies of cattle, whcre they are nourished during 
the winter, and are occasionally extracted by a bird of the crow- 
kind called buphaga. These larve are also found in the stomachs of 
horses, whom they sometimes destroy ; another species of them ad- 
here to the anus of horses, and creep into the lowest bowel, and 
are called botts ; and another species enters the frontal sinus of sheep, 
occasigning a vertigo called the turn. ‘The musca pendula lives in 
stagnant water; the larva 1s suspended by a thread-form respiratory 
tube ; of the musca chameleon, the larva lives in fountains, and the 
fly occasionally walks upon the water. The musca vomitoria is pro- 
duced in‘carcases ; three of these flies consume the dead body ofa 


horse a8:soon as a lion. Lin. Syst. Nat.’ 


ok Oo 

The long note on Old Age and Death is interesting, and 
will be read with. satisfaction even by those who are not en- 
gaged in medical pursuits.—In the note on Reproduction, we 
meet with the author’s peculiar notions respecting the perpe- 
tual tendency to alteration, in animated beings, in consequence 
of their volition. To this opinion we cannot assent. po 

Speaking of Hereditary Diseases, Dr. Darwin says that the 
sea-scurvy is evidently caused by the immoderate use of sea- 
salt;: We are surprized to find an obsolete doctrine thus sup- 


ported ; and anfortunately it is now too late to inquire for the © 


roof. 
. Respecting the Chemical Theory of Electricity and Organi- 


zation, we meet with much ingenious conjecture, in another 
note. . The Doctor supposes the existence of two electric ethers$ 
that.is, of two things unknown, to explain electrical appear- 
ances. ‘ In like manner, the existence of two magnetic ethers 
is presumed, to explain the phenomena of magnetism. This 
reference to an unseen ether, to account for parts which are. 


at ~present-involved in obscurity, has always appeared-to us 


analogous to the conduct of the older anatomists, who deno- 
ay *7 minated 
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minated the unknown ‘structure of the Viscera and Glands, 
Parenchyma; “a word of-exceding good command,” like ether, 
till it was discarded by the improvements in‘ the art of ‘injecs 
tion, particularly of wax-preparations.— The. next note ‘bears 


4 


the promising title of the ‘ Analysis of Taste.’ It contains a very | 


ingenious view of the different sources of pleasure from whic 
this faculty is exercised: but which, taken out of the author’s 


singular philosophical dialect, perhaps extends no farther than 


Addison’s arrangement of the objects which give rise to the 
Pleasures of Imagination. 


The principal concluding note gives a view of the Structure 


of Language, chiefly on the theory of Mr. Horne ‘Tooke. 

We now take our leave, forever! of the labours of this emi- 
nent Physiologist and Poet; of whom it may truly be said 
that his fame would have been greater, if his. publications had 


been less numerous: since his peculiar system was applied . - 


by him to all subjects, with such industry, that his later works 


seem in many places to be repetitions of the earlier. Such is. 


the splendour of his verse, and such the fascination of his ine 
genuity, that he has rendered studies, formerly deemed repul- 
sive, agreeable to many desultory readers: but the reputation. 
which he acquired by attracting this class of admirers can 
scarcely compensate for the different sentiments of competent 
judges and real students, who turn to books of less elegance, 


-but of more correct reasoning. iy 
, er, 
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Art. Il. Essays on the Powers of the Human Mind, by Thomas 
Reid, D.D. F.R.S. Edin. Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 


University of Glasgow. To which is prefixed an Account of the .. 


Life and Writings of the Author. 3 Vols. 8vo. 11. 113. 6d. 
in Boards. Edinburgh, Bell and Bradfute; London, Robinsons, 


1803. 


OF these volumes, the first and second include Dr, Reid’s 
Essays on the Intellectual Powers, 2. work which we for- 


merly reported at considerable length *; and the third is a re>> 


publication of his Essays on the’ Active Powers, of which we 
also presented an analysis, in the first volume of our New 


Series. The cnly article, therefore, which at present demands” 


our attention, is the Account of the Author’s Life, written by 
Professor Stewart of Edinburgh. . | 


This memoir, which was. read at different. meetings of the 


Royal; Society of Edinburgh, is divided into three. sections. 
~ The first contains.a detail of the Doctor’s life, from his. birth 
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to the date of his latest publication; the second includes ob» 
servations on the spirit and scope of his philosophy; and the 
third relates the remaining part of the narrative. : 
_ ‘Fo a gentleman who is €minently conversant in the rules of 
fine writing, and who is even’ scrupulously careful of the dis+ 
tribution of his notes, it is not without considerable. hesitation 
that we venture to suggest any other arrangement of his mate- 
rials than that which he has adopted. Yet we mast confess 
that we cannot wholly approve of suspending a biographical 
narrative, to make room for a long and grave critique on. the 
nature and tendency of a series of metaphysical essays. The 
Professor will, at least, pardon us if, in the first instance, we 
endeavour to gratify our readers by an abridged and uninter- 
rupted history of the man. Dr. Reid’s writings will long pre- 
claim their own excellence: but for a knowlege of his life and 
character, the world is indebted to the pen of his surviving 
friend ; and we are chiefly solicitous to gratify the laudable cu-~ 
riosity of the public. 

Thomas Reid, D.D. was born on the 26th of April: 1710, 
at Strachan, a village situated about twenty miles from Aber- 
deen; and of which his father, the Rev. Lewis Reid, descended 
from learned and pious ancestors, was minister for half a cen- 
tury. His mother, Margaret Gregory, daughter of David 
Gregory of Kinnairdie, in the county of Banff, Esq.; was one 
of twenty-nine children. Her uncle, James Gregory, was the 
inventor of the reflecting telescope; and of her brothers, Da- 
vid, Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, was the inti- 
‘mate friend of Sir Isaac Newton, and two were Professors of 
Mathematics, the one. at Edinburgh, and the other at St. An-— 
drew’s. | | 
- Having passed two years at the parish school of Kincardine, 
the subject of this memoir prosecuted his classical’ studies un- 
der an able and diligent teacher at Aberdeen ; and when only 
twelve or thirteen years of age, he was entered of Marischal 
College. In this seminary, he studied philosophy under Dr. 
George ‘Turnbull: but the course of public education in the 
Scotish Universities was then short and superficial; and it 
does not appear that young Reid gave many indications of fu- 
ture eminence. ‘ His industry, however, and modesty, were 
conspicuous from his childhood; and it was foretold of him, 
by the parish schoolmaster, who initiated him in the first 
principles of learning, ‘that he would turn out to be a man of 
good and well-wearing parts;” a prediction which touched, 
not unhappily, on that capacity of “ patient thought” which 
so peculiarly characterized his philosophical genius. His 
residence at the university was prolonged beyond the usual 
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~ term, in consequence of his appointment to the office of Libra- 
rian, which had been endowed by one of his ancestors about 
-acentury before. The situation was acceptable to him, as it 
afforded an opportunity of indulging his passion for study, and 
united the charms of a, learned society, with the quiet of an 
| academical retreat.’ 

Th, 1736, he resigned this office, and accompanied. his inti« 
mate friend, Mr.,John Stewart, (Professor of Mathematics in 
Marischal College, and author of a commentary on Newton’s 
quadrature of curves,) on an excursion to London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, &c. At the latter place, he was delighted with 
the learning and amused with the vanity of Dr. Bentley; and 
he frequently enjoyed the conversation of Saunderson, the blind 
mathematician. 7 

In the course of the following year, he was presented by 
the King’s College at Aberdeen to the living of New Machar, 
in the.same'cotnty: but, like other individuals of distinguished 
worth and talents, who have given lustre to the Church of 
Scotland, he entered on his clerical functions under the disad- 
vantage of very marked opposition on the part of his parishioners. 
‘ His unwearied attention, however, to the duties of his office, 
the. mildness and forbearance of his temper, and the active 
spirit of his humanity, soon overcame all these prejudices ; 
and, not many years afterwards, when he was called to a dif- 
ferent situation, the same persons who had suffered theinselves 
to be so far misled, as to take a share in the outrages against 
him, followed him, on his departure, with their blessings and 
tears.’—- His marriage, in 1740, with Elizabeth, daughter 
of his uncle, Dr. George Reid, physician in London, likewise 
greatly contributed to endear the family to the neighbourhood. 

It is mentioned as a proof of Dr. Reid’s uncommon diffi- 
dence, that he preached the discourses of Tillotson and Evans. 
As he appears, however, to have long neglected the art of 
writing, he was probably averse to the irksome labour of com- 
posing his own sermons; and we cannot easily believe that he 
who passed the greater part of his time.in ¢ a careful examina- 
tion of the laws of external perception, and of the other prin- 
ciples which form the groundwork of human knowledge,’ 
. should reckon himself unequal to the humble but useful task 
of delivering pious: instructions to a country congregation. 
‘ His chief relaxations were gardening and botany, to both of 
which pursuits he retained his attachment even in old age.’ 

From Dr. Reid’s Essay on Quantity, inserted in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for 1748, his biographer is induced to be- 
lieve that his reading had not then been very extensive ; and 
that, though he had ¢ not entirely relinquished the favourite 
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researches of his youth, he was beginning to direct his thoughts 
to other objects.’ | : 
- Soon after his removal to the chair of Philosophy in King’s: 
College, Aberdeen, which took place in 1752, he had the 
merit of instituting, in conjunction with his friend Dr. John 
Gregory, a literary society, which included the names of. 
Campbell, Beattie, and Gerard. His department of acade- 
mical instruction comprehended not only logic and ethics, but’ 
physics and mathematics: but of his plan and manner of teach- 
ing these important branches of science, Professor Stewart has 
not been able to procure any satisfactory account. We there- 
fore pass to thar still more flattering period of his life, when 
he was invited to succeed the celebrated Dr. Adam Smith, as 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, 
in'1763. This change of situation ‘was not without its attrac- 
tions, since Drs. Leechman, Simpson, Moore, and Black, and 
the much lamented Mr. Millar, were associates worthy of Reid, 
and enjoyed his esteem and friendship. | 

Mr. Stewart represents the appointment to the Glasgow Pro- 
fessorship as a Substantial testimony of approbation bestowed 
on the Inguiry into the Human Mind: yet, according to his 
own statement, this work did not appear till the year follows 
ing. 

‘ As the refutation of Mr. Hume’s sceptical theory was the great 
and professed object of Dr. Reid’s Jnguiry, he was anxious, before 
taking the field as a controversial writer, to guard against the danger 
of misapprehending or misrepresenting the meaning of his adversary, 
by submitting his reasonings to Mr. Hume’s private examination. 
With this view, he availed himself of the good offices of Dr. Blair, 
with whom both he and Mr. Hume had long lived in habits of 
friendship. The communications which he at first transmitted, 
consisted only of detached parts of the work; and appear evidently, 
from a correspondence which I have perused, to have conveyed a very 
imperfect idea of his general system. In one of Mr. Hume’s letters 
to Dr. Blair, he betrays some want of his usual good humour, in 
looking forward to his new antagonist. ‘* I wish,” says he, * that 
the Parsons would confine themselves to their old occupation .of 
worrying one another, and leave Philosophers to argue with tem- 
per, moderation, and good manners.”? After Mr. Hume, however, 
had read the manuscript, he addressed himself directly to the Author, 
in terms so candid and liberal, that it wou!d be unjust to his me- 
mory to withhold from the public so pleasing a memorial of his cha- 
ract¢r. . 

‘© By Dr. Blair’s means, I have been favoured with the perusal of 
your performance, which I have read with great pleasure and atten- 
tion. It is certainly very rare, that a piece so deeply philosophical 
is wrote with so much spirit, and affords so much ‘entertainment to 
the reader ; though I must still regret the disadvantages under — 
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I read it, as I never had the whole performance at once before me, 
and could not be able fully to compare one part with another. ‘To 
this reason, chiefly, 1 ascribe some obscurities, which, in spite of 
our short analysis er abstract, still seem to hang over your system. 
For I must do you the justice to own, that when I enter into your 
ideas, no man appears to express himself with greater perspicuity 
than you do; a talent which, above all others, is requisite in that 
species of literature which you have cultivated. There are some 
objections which I would willingly propose to the chapter, Of Sight, 
did I not suspect that they proceed from my not sufficiently under- 
standing it; and I am the more confirmed in this suspicion, as Dr. 
Blair tells me, that the former objections I made had been derived 
chiefly from that cause. I shall therefore forbear till the whole can 
be before me, and shall not at present propose any farther difficulties 
to vour reasonings. I shall only say, that if you have been able to 
clear up these abstruse and important subjects, instead of being mor- 
tified, I shall be so vain as to pretend to a share of the praise; and 
shall think, that my errors, by having at least some coherence, had 
led you to make a more strict review of my principles, which were 
the common ones, and to perceive their futility. 
‘s As I was desirous to be of some use to you, I kept a watchful 
eye all along over your style; but it is really so correct, and so 
ood English, that I found not any thing worth the remarking. 
here is only one passage in this chapter, where you make use of 
the phrase Sinder to do, instead of hinder from doing, which is the 
English one ; but I could not find the passage when I sought for it. 
You may judge how unexceptionable the whole appeared to me, 
when I sould remark so small a blemish. 1 beg my compliments to 
, my friendly adversaries, Dr. Campbell and Dr. Gerard ; and also to 
Dr. Gregory, whom I suspect to be of the same disposition, though 
he has not openly declared himself such.” 


The death of Dr. Reid’s favourite friend, Professor Stewart 
of Aberdeen, (1766,) was accompanied with circumstances 
© deeply afflicting to the Doctor’s sensibility—the same disorder 
proving fatal to the Professor’s wife and daughter, who were 
buried with him in one grave.’ 

_ In regard to the Doctor’s course of Lectures at Glasgow, 
besides his speculations on the intellectual and active powers of 
man, it comprized a system of practical ethics, some general 
views of natural jurisprudence, and the fundamental principles 
of political science. His manner, as a public teacher, was not 
particularly attractive: but the solidity and importance of the 
principles which he inculcated, with much accuracy and assi- 
duity, never failed to ensure the respectful and grateful atten- 
tion of his young audience. His. biographer insinuates, that 
the forms of his. University were unfriendly to his adoption of 
a regular and; comprehensive plan of moral instruction. Of 
such forms: we:are happy to confess our ignorance ; and we can 
re | K 2 ‘scarcely 
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scarcely venture to assert, on slight evidence, that a Hutcheson; 
a Smith, or a Reid, would patiently submit to barbarous or 
pedantic trammels. 

Dr. Reid retired from the active duties of his professorship 
in 1781, (according to Mr. Stewart, though we rather think 
that it was in 1780,) with a constitution little impaired by the 
approaches of old age. During his years of literary leisure, he 
prcpared for the press his well-known essays; applied with 
audable. assiduity to the mathematical pursuits of his early 


days; and composed papers for a literary society, of which 
he was a member : 


¢ ‘The most important of these were, 4n Examination of Priestley’s, 
Opinions concerning Matter and Spirit ; Observations on the Utopia of Sir 
‘Thomas More ; und Physiological Reflections on Muscular Motion. This 
last essay appears to have been written in the eighty-sixth year of 
his age, and was read by the author to his associates, in winter 1796, 
a few months before his death. ‘* His thoughts were led to the 
speculations it contains,’’ (as he himself mentions in the conclusion) 
by the experience of some of the effects which old age produces on 
the muscular motions.”? ‘ As they were occasioned, therefore,’’ 
(he adds,) ‘* by the infirmities of age, they will, I hope, be heard 
with the greater indulgence.”’ 

« While he was thus enjoying an old age, happy in some respects 
beyond the usual lot of humanity, his domestic comfort suffered a 
deep and incurable wound by the death of Mrs. Reip. He had had 
the misfortune, too, of surviving, for many years, a numerous fa- 
mily of promising children, four of whom (two sons and two daugh- 
ters) died ‘after they attained to maturity. One daughter only was 
left to him when he lost his wife ; and of her affectionate good offi- 
ces he could not always avail himself, in consequence of the atten- 
tions which her own husband’s infirmities required.’ 


Soon after his return from a visit to Edinburgh, he was at- 
tacked by a violent disorder, which deprived the world of this 
enlightened and venerable philosopher, on the 7th of October 


1796. 


‘ In private life, no man ever maintained, more eminently, or more 
uniformly, the dignity of philosophy ; combining with the most ami- 
able modesty and gentleness, the noblest spirit of independence. The 
only preferments which he ever enjoyed, he owed to the unsolicited 
favour of the two learned bodies who successively adopted him into 
their number; and the ‘respectable rank which he supported in so- 
eiety was the well-earned reward of his own academical labours. The 
studies in which he delighted, were little calculated to draw on him 
the patronage of the great ; and he was unskilled in the art of court- 
‘ing advancement, by ‘fashioning his doctrines to the varying hour.” 

¢ Nor was the sensibility which he retained, the selfish and sterile 
effspring of taste and indolence. It was alive and’active, wherever he 


‘could command the means of relieving thesdistresses, or of adding to the 
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comforts of others; and was often felt in its effects, where he was 
unseen and unknown. Among the various proofs of this, which 
have happened to fall under my own knowledge, I cannot hel 
mentioning particularly (upon the most unquestionable authorit 
the seerecy with which he conveyed his occasional benefactions to his 
former parishioners at New-Machar, long after his ‘establishment. at 
Glasgow. One donation, in particular, during the scarcity of 1782, 
—a donation which, notwithstanding all his precautions, was dis- 
tinctly traced to his beneficence—might perhaps have been thought 
disproportionate to his limited income, had not his own: simpleand 
moderate habits multiplied the resources of his humanity.’ ; 


‘Having: allotted so much room to the biographical portions 
of this memoir, we can spare little more for a ‘discussion 
of its critical merits. This circumstance, however, we do not 
very deeply regret, because the ‘leading views of Dr. Reid’s 
philosophy, evhich are here exhibited, are not at variance with 
those which we have already submitted to our readers. It is} 
surely, unnecessary to state with much minuteness ‘that thé 
grand aim of this philosophy was to apply the inductive mode 
of reasoning to the science of mind, and to shake the founda- 
tions of those sceptical systems on which the names of Berkley 
and Hume had conferred an imposing aspect. The most va- 
luable, and in our opinion the most ingenious observations, 
contained in Mr. Stewart’s second section, relate to the objec- 
tions that have been made to those doctrines which Reid so 
ably laboured to maintain : . : ) 


¢ Of these objections, (says Professor Stewart,) the four follow- 
ing appear to me to be chiefly entitled to attention. , 

‘ y, That he has assumed gratuitously in all his reasonings, that 
theory concerning the human soul, which the ‘scheme of materialisnr 
calls-in question. : 

‘ 2. That his views tend to damp the ardour of philosophical cu- 
riosity, by stating as ultimate facts, phenomena which may be re- 
solved into principles more simple and general. 

‘ 3. That, by an unnecessary multiplication of original or instinc- 
tive principles, he has brought the science of mind into a state more 
perplexed and unsatisfactory, than that in which it was left by Locxe 
and: his successors. | 

‘ 4,. That his philosophy, by sanctioning an appeal from the deci- 
sions of the learned to the voice of the multitude, is unfavourable to 
a spirit of free inquiry, and lends additional stability to popular cr 


rors,’ 


With respect to the first, it is justly remarked that, so far 
from assuming a doubtful hypothesis, it is a distinguishing 
character of the inductive philosophy to abstain from all specu- 
lations concerning the nature or essence of mind; and that 
even the genius of Newton is impotent, § when it attempts to 
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shoot the gulf which separates the sensible world, and the sen- 
tient principle.’ Mr, Stewart is, obviously, no admirer of 
theories of the mind deduced from mechanical or physiological 
principles: but for his acute and candid remarks on this part of 
his subject, we must refer to his own pages. 

To the second objection, it seems to be a sufficient. reply, 
that limits precisely analogous circumscribe all our inquiries 
relative to the material world; and that some law of nature, 
of which no explanation can be given, must ultimately arrest 
our most successful researches. 

In answer to the third, it is allowed that Dr. Reid may have 
given his countenance to an unnecessary and unsystematic mul- 
tiplication of original principles; though such instances will 
be found to be comparatively few, ‘and to bear a very trifling 
proportion to those, in which he has most successfully and de- 
cisively displayed his acuteness, in exposing the premature and 
flimsy generalizations of his predecessors.’ 

Prof. Stewart declines to meet the fourth objection with all 
the attention which it may seem to deserve, because an exami- 
nation of the propriety of denominating instinctive truths, prize 
ciples of common sense, would involve other questions of great 
moment relative to the foundations of human knowlege. On 
these and other important points, the learned Professor flatters 
us with more extended views in the prosecution of his own in- 
quiries; and in the mean time, he is of opinion that Dr. 
Priestley, the most formidable of Dr. Reid’s antagonists, has 
granted as much in favour of the doctrine of common sense as 
it is worth while to maintain *. He likewise requests that 
Dr. Reid’s opinions may be judged from his own works, and 
not from the very exceptionable accounts of them which have 


appeared in some publications. 


¢ The standard to which he appeals, is neither the creed of a parti- 
cular sect, nor the inward light of enthusiastic presumption ; but that 
constitution of human nature without which all the business of the 
world would immediately cease ;—and the substance of his argument 
amounts merely to this, that those essential laws of belief to which 
sceptics have ebjected, when considered in connexion with our sciens 
tific reasonings, are implied in every step we take as active beings ; 
and if called in question by any man in his practical concerns, would 
expose him universally to the charge of insanity. 

‘In stating this important doctrine, it were perhaps to be wished, 
that the sybjeet had been treated with somewhat more of analytical 
accuracy 3 and it is certainly to be regretted, that a phrase should 
have been employed, so- well calculated by its ambiguity to furnish a 

convenient handle to misrepresentations ; but in the judgment of those 





* Examination of Dr. Reid’s Enquiry, &c. p. 119. 
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who have perused Dr. Reid’s writings with an intelligent and candid 
attention, these misrepresentations must.recoil on their authors; while 
they who are really interested. in the progress of useful science, will be 
disposed rather to lend their aid in supplying what is defective in his 
views, than to reject hastily a doctrine which aims, by the develope- 
ment of some logical principles, overlooked in the absyrd systems 
which have been borrowed from the schools, to vindicate the autho- 
rity of truths intimately and extensively connected with human hap- 


| piness.’ 


We must now take leave of this ingenious and well-written 
memoir, and of Professor Stewart, as a biographer: 

‘I trust,’ says he, ‘ I shall be pardoned, if, for once, I give way to 
a personal feeling, while I express the satisfaction with which I naw 


close finally, my attempts as a Biographer. Those which I have 
already made, were imposed on me by the irresistible calls of duty and 


‘attachment ; and, feeble as they are, when compared with the magni- 


tude of subjects so splendid and so various, they have encroached 
deeply on that small portion of literary leisure which indispensable 
engagements allow me to command. I cannot, at the same time, be 
insensible to the gratification of having endeavoured to associate, in 
some degree, my name with three of the greatest which have adorned 
this ages—happy, if without deviating intentionally from truth, 1 
may have:succeeded, however imperfectly, in my wish to gratify, at 
once, the curiosity of the public, and to sooth the recollections of sur- 
viving friends: But I, too, have a and enterprizes of my 
own ; and the executiou of these (which alas ! swell in magnitude, as 
the time for their accomplishment hastens to a period) claims at 
length, an undivided attention. Yet I should not look back on the 


‘past with regret, if 1 could indulge the hope, that the facts which it 





- has been my 4 mney to record,—by displaying those fair rewards of 


extensive usefulness, and of permanent fame, which talents and indus- 
try, when worthily.directed, cannot fail to secure,—may contribute, in 


one single instance, to foster the proud and virtuous independence of 


genius; or, amidst the gloom of poverty and solitude, to gild the 
distant prospect of the unfriended scholar, whose laurels are now 
slowly ripening in the unnoticed privacy of humble life.’ 


To treasure up memorials of the wise, the learned, and the 
good, is to fulfil an exalted duty to mankind. This task Mr. 


Stewart has performed ; and let those who possess his talents 
and dispositions ge, and do likewise Muir. 





Art. III. Capt. Burney’s Chrenohgical History of the Discoveries in 
the South Sea. | 


[ Article concluded from the Review for December last.] 


8 Mare enterprize of Magalhaens excited a strong sensation 
throughout the maritime states of Europe; and ‘ the new 
passage to the Indies was regarded by all the European nations, 

K 4 except 
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except Spain, as a common benefit; by Spain it was claiméd 
as their exclusive property.” That country and Portugal, rivals 
in discovery, whose ships had by opposite.routes reached the 
Spice Islands, immediately fell into contention for what was at 
that time esteemed the most’ profitable traffic in the known 
world ; each claiming the Moluccas as being within the limits of 
their own peculiar hemisphere. At the desire of the king of 
Portugal, these claims were referred to Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the parties, who met (A.D. 1524) on the borders 
of the two kingdoms between the cities of Badajoz and Yelves: 
but, without the powers of prophecy, it might have been foree 
seen that no agreement would result from such a conference. 


¢ Each exclaimed (says Capt. Burney) against the injustice of the 
claims advance?! by the opposite party; and, after two months of 
wrangling and altercation, the assembly broke up in. a manner less 
ceremonious than that in which it had met; the Spaniards pronoun- 
cing judgment in favour of themselves, and the Portuguese threaten- 
ing to put to death every Spaniard that should be found in the Mo- 
luccas. The Spanish authors say, that by the superior abilities of 
their advocates, they overthrew the arguments of their antagonists. 

‘ The Portuguese commissioners are represented to have given way 
to irritability of temper in the management of this debate, or rather. 
contest. ‘There certainly were many circumstances of provocation to 
aggravate them. Allowing (what is by no means clear) that the 
longitude of the Moluccas was in reality so ill understood as to occa- 
sion doubts within which limits they were situated, the Portuguese 
had to plead priority of discovery and of occupancy ; and they: could 
not otherwise regard the pretensions of the Spaniards than as an 
insulting usurpation of superior power.’ 


After the breaking up of the Funta.de Badajoz, by which 
name this meeting has been always distinguished, the Spaniards 
renewed their attempts on the Spice Islands; and these adven- 
tures, as far as they are connected with the discoveries made 
in the Pacific Ocean, necessarily form a part of the work un- 
der our examination. 

The Voyages and Discoveries comprehended in the contents 
of this volume, subsequently to the voyage of Magalhaens, ap- 
pear in the following order: Progress of Discovery on the 
Western Coast of America to 1524: Voyage of Loyasa from 
Spain to the Moluccas, and of Saavedra from New Spain also 
to the Moluccas: ‘lhe Discovery of California: Notices of 
various unsuccessful or fruitless attempts to pass through the 
Strait of Magalhaens into the South Sea: The Voyage of 
Grijalva‘and Alvarado from Peru to the Moluccas: Francisco 
de Ulloa’s discovery of California being part of the 
Continent: Voyage of Juan Cabrillo to the exterior coast of 
California: of Ruy Lopez de Villalobos from New Spain - 
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the Moluccas: of Ladrilleros from Valdivia to the. Strait: 
of Miguel Lopez de Legaspi from New Spain to the Philippine 
Islands: Discovery of Islands near-the Continent of America: 
Discovery of the. Salomon Islands by Alvaro de Mendana: En- 
terprize of John Oxnam, an Englishman, in: the South Sea: 
Reports which obtained credit concerning the Discovery of. 2 
Southern Continent ; and the Voyage of Francis Drake round 
the World, with which the narrative part of the volume. is 
concluded. : + hat, 
_ The materials for these relations are collected in a great 
measure from the Journals of the navigators:themselves: but, 
where these are not extant, from other early authorities; and here 
the author acknowleges himself fortunate in obtaining access 
to most of the works from. which:he had reason to expect ori- 
ginal information. These authorities are not adopted without 
examination ; and indeed, in many places, their discordance 
exercises all the discrimination of the author in the disentangles 
ment or arrangement of his materials. © rir ! 
Having thus given.a general summary, we shall select such 
particulars for our remarks, as may: seem best. to delineate the 
character and information peculiar to these early discoveries.; , 
The Voyages of Loyasa and Saavedra to the Moluccas were 
unfortunate. ‘The fleet of Loyasa separated, and one of the 
vessels put into New:Spain, by which accident Cortes became 
informed that Loyasa-had passed the Strait, and immediately 
dispatched Saavedra with two.'ships for the Moluccas; one 
only of these vessels arrived, and-effected a junction with those 
of the Spaniards who, having survived the disastrous voyage of 
Loyasa’s squadron, were then -engaged in unequal warfare 
with the Portuguese already settled in those islands. During 
this contest, the king of Spain, for the sum of 350,000 discats, 
pledged to the Crown of Portugal his title and claims to the 
Moluccas; and the remains of Loyasa’s and Saavedra’s people 
were conveyed to Europe: in Portuguese ships, by the way of 
the East Indies. ‘These men are properly noticed as the next 
after the companions of Magalhaens who sailed round the 
globe; and the track of these navigators added a few small 
islands to the geography of the Pacific. Saavedra was the 
kinsman of Cortes, and appears to have been a man of liberal 


- character and endowments. It is related of him, ‘ that he had 


formed a plan for opening a passage from sea to sea through 
the Isthmus of America. This project very early engaged the 
attention of the Spaniards. Jos. Acosta, who was not friendly 
to such an undertaking, writes that many were of opinion, 
that one sea was higher than the other, and that the attempt 
would have been attended with some great calamity.’ The 
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dangers and the length of the navigation to the Moluccas, by 
the Strait of Magalhaens, occasioned a belief that the Spice 
trade might be carried on with more safety and expedition by 
crossing the Isthmus; and different routes were proposed a8 
convenient for this purpose: but the cession of the Moluccas 
to the Portuguese arrested these useful projects. It is equally 
remarkable of the Isthmus of Suez and the Isthmus of Darien, 

laces at which nature seems to have offered to the industry of 
mankind the grandest opportunities of increasing facility of 
communication between distant parts of the earth, that the 
circumstances of the inhabitants, or of the politics of Europe, 
have not suffered any practicable passage’to be effected. May 
we be permitted to hope that the modern improvements of in- 
Jand navigation may hereafter be effectually employed in ace 
complishing these splendid objects ? 

The expedition of Loyasa was succeeded by many others from 
Europe, .Mexico, and Peru; most of them equally or even 
more unfortunate ; indeed the melancholy catastrophe of als 
most every one of the maritime expeditions of this period must 
have prevented any farther attempts, had not the recent spoils 
of Mexico and Peru encouraged the most extravagant expecta- 
tions of the wealth of undiscovered countries. 

In 15335 a vessel fitted out by Cortes, for the purpose of 
exploring the coast to the North-west of New Spain, fell in 
with the land of California, which was supposed to be a large 
island. ‘Three years afterward, Cortes, having determined to 
pursue this discovery, embarked himself in the expedition, and 
attempted a settlement; which was subsequently abandoned on 
account of the scarcity of sustenance, and of the necessary re- 
turn of Cortes to Mexico. This great man is perhaps less ge- 
nerally known to have joined the character of an enterprizing 
discoverer to his martial talents, from having accepted the title 
of Marquis del Valle after his conquest of Mexico. 

A Missionary, who had been sent to make discoveries by 
land to the North of Mexico, reported at his return that there 


. were seven large cities with great riches in the country which 


he had visited. This Friar, Marcos de Niza, wrote a narrative 
of his journey, a copy of which is inserted in Ramusio’s col- 
lection, and an English translation in Hackluyt’s Voyages, 
Vol. III. p. 366. * At the end of a desert of four days’ jour- 
ney, he found Indians who had not knowlege of the Christi- 
ans, the desert obstructing communication between them and 
the countries to the South. 

«¢ These people,” says the Friar, * entertained me exceeding 
courteously, gave me great store of victuals, and sought to 


touch my garments, and called me Hayota, which, in their 
language, 
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language, signified a man come from Heaven.” The principal 


motive of this undertaking, however, was not one of a pious or 
spiritual nature. It was to spy out the land, whether it were 
good or bad, and to bring of the fruit, that his countrymen 
might know if they should go up and possess it.” 

The reports made by the good Friar, on his return to 
Mexico, were received with implicit faith. He professed to 
have seen a city named Cevola, which he affirmed to be large ; 
and “that the houses were built of stone, and had upper 
stories; that gold and silver were more abundant there than in 
Peru, and that he was informed, Cevola was the least of the 
seven cities.’ The truth or falsehood of such accounts could 
not long remain unexamined; and the Spanish commanders 


contended en different pleas for the right of conquering the. 


seven cities. As the Missionary had seen the sea-coast in his 
journey, the Marquis del Valle projected a naval expedition 
for the farther discovery of these cities, and sent three vessels 
under the command of Francisco de Ulloa for that purpose. 
In this voyage, Ulloa penetrated to the head of the Gulf, and 
ascertained the land of California to be part of the Continent, 
An account of the voyage, written by Francisco de Preciado, 
who sailed with Ulloa, has been preserved ; and ¢ besides heing 
a journal of the first discovery, is the only detailed and cir- 
cumstantial account that has been published of the navigation 
of any ship to the head of the Gulf of California.’ Preciado 
is an honest Spaniard, who imparts his reflections ou what he 
saw without disguise or hypecrisy ; ‘seeing that.there was land 
on both sides of us all the way from Culiacan, was the cause 
of great wonder: and if the land should extend a great way 
within the sea-coast, there is country enough to conquer for 
a thousand years.’ : | : 

After this expedition, Cortes left America, to return no more. 
We cite with pleasure the sensible observations of Capt. B. .on 
the departure of this extraordinary man : 


¢ This was the last enterprise of discovery in which the Marquis . 


del Valle was concerned. ‘The disputes between him and the Vicee 
roy Don Ant. de Mendoga, added to some other matters, in which 
he thought himself injured, determined him to go to Spain to seek 
redress from the Emperor, and he never more returned to Ame. 
ricae His discoveries (including those of which he was the great 
promoter) contributed much to the geography of America and the 
South Sea. Considering his limited powers, questioned and opposed 
as they were by a Viceroy, who was likewise a man of distinguished 
abilities, and who regarded him with the jealousy of a rival, his ex. 
ertions must appear extraordinary. If Cortes had obtained the Vice- 
royalty, a power which the Spanish cabinet was too cautious to trust 
in the hands ofa person whose character for ability and enterprise was 
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im such high estimation, discovery in that part of thé world would 
probably have been more advanced. The expeditions he fitted out 
were well planned, and he was liberal in his equipments ; 200,coo 
ducats are said to have been expended by him on this pursuit. 

¢ One reflection, nevertheless, will force itself with. conviction upon 
every sober mind. His motives in all these enterprises were new 
conquests and gain*. It is therefore little to be regretted, that his 
success was not equal to what might have been expected from such 
active endeavours so ably directed, and which, in any cause not injuri- 
ous, they would have merited. | : | 

‘ His greatest maritime discovery was the land of California, the 
whole extent of which, and its junction with the Continent, was first 
determined by the ships fitted out at his charge, and in part conducted 
by himself. The Gulf for a long time was known. by the name of 
Mar de Cortes. There is undoubtedly more propriety in an appel- 
lation which marks its affinity with the coast by which it is formed : 
but as California is not a native name, or one whose origin is known, 
it would have appeared at least:as reasonable, if the land itself, as well 


asthe Gulf, had received the name of Cortes.’ 3 | 


By this time, the Viceroy Mendoga had completed his mili- 
tary preparations for the discovery and conquest of the seven 
cities; and he thought’ it advisable to dispatch store-ships 
along the coast, under the persuasion that a communication 
with the ‘army would be practicable. The voyage, however, 

roduced only some farther knowlege of the river at the head 
of the Gulf ; and the land-adventure of the seven cities ended 
in disappointment: for the cities were found to be villages, 
and the supposed golden ornaments were of copper. It is 
said that the army saw on the coast some merchant vessels, 
which appeared to have come from China or Japan. 

In 1542, Cabrillo was sent on discovery along the American 
coast Northward : but, sailing at a wrong season of the year, 
he reached only to latitude 40° N. At the same time, Villa- 
lobos was‘ dispatched across the Pacific to the Archipelago of 
St. Lazarus, formerly discovered by Magalhaens. In the 
voyage of Villalobos, many. new islands were seen: but his 
track is rendered very much § perplexed by the various and 
disagreeing accounts concerning it which have been published.’ 
The author makes the following remark on this occasion ; 
¢ Though among the accounts of the early Spanish discoveries, 
there are many instances of contradiction that can by no honest 
pecans be reconciled, they are frequently: connected with cir- 
cumstances which afford inferences that lead cither to a dis- 





¢* Gomara says of the expedition of Francisco de Ulloa, “* Pensava 
Fernando Cortes hallar otra Nueva Espana ;’ i. e. Cortes hoped to have 
found another Mew Spain. Cong. de Mexico, fol. 117. | 
covery 
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covery of truth, or a detection of error. There is, nevertheless, 
danger that much labour bestowed to produce agreement may 
sometimes create. a temptation to misinterpret or disguise.’ 
In the present instance, therefore, it has been deemed neces- 
sary ‘to draw up in one view, and opposed to each other, 
separate abstracts of the different accounts of the navigation 
of Villalobos, and particularly of. his passage from New Spain 
across the Pacific Ocean. ‘This is in some measure making the 
reader share in the perplexity ; but no other method occurred 
which promised to be equally intelligible.” We cannot but 
warmly applaud this fair-dealing of the author; who mani- 
fests a sound mind in the pursuit of real geographical know- 
lege, in thus avoiding the dangerous affectation of settling 
positions by his own sagacity, without conclusive information. 
If we understand the duty of a geographer, he should employ 
all the discriminating habits of his mind to reconcile apparent 
inconsistencies for the advancement of useful knowlege: but, 
when satisfactory explanation is not attainable, he should state 
the difficulty in its full force, and lay before his reader accounts 
which cannot be reconciled. 

Villalobos gave the general name of Philippine Islands, to 
those which were before called the Archipelago of St. Lazarus. 
The sequel of his voyage was dishonourable and unfortunate ; 
—a smal! number of his crew was sent by the Portuguese ta 
Europe from the Moluccas. | 

The voyage of Ladrilleros is remarkable for his persevering 
survey of the coast from Chili to the Eastern entrance of the 
Strait of Magalhaens. He was the first navigator who pene- 
trated by that Strait from the South Sea to the Atlantic. 

On the accession of Philip II. to the crown of Spain, the 
project for forming an establishment at the Philippines was. 
revived. When the expedition which sailed under Villalobos 
was meditated, the command of it was offered to Andreas de 
Urdaneta, an experienced officer who had obtained much re- 
putation under Loyasa: but Urdaneca having resolved to retire 
from the world to a monastic life, he was only drawn from his 
seclusion by the express order of his sovereign, to share ia 
the conduct of the intended expedition. As it was directed by 
the Spanish Government, that there should be sent * holy 
guides to unfurl and wave the banners of Christ in the remotest 
parts of those islands, and drive the devil from the tyrannical 
possession which he had held so. many ages, usurping to him- 
self the adoration of those people,” the Padre Urdaneta was 
able to reconcile to himself an employment so different from 
that retirement, which experience had perhaps convinced him 


was not so well suited to his active mind as he had expected. 
7 He 
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He recommended Miguel Lopez de Legaspi to command as 
Captain General, and was ordered himself to take the conduct 
of the first:ship which should be sent back to New Spain. 
Several islands were discovered in the passage to the Ladrones, 
and after some stay the voyagers proceeded to the Philip- 
pines. Here the usual artifice and violence of conquest were 
successfully exerted, and Urdaneta returned with intelligence 
to New Spain; and this experienced mariner, by keeping 
considerably to the North, accomplished the return, in which 
so many preceding attempts had failed. A packet-boat, which 
deserted from the squadron of Legaspi, had likewise effected 
the same passage, and arrived before him: but without con- 
tributing to the knowlege of the navigation, having kept no 
journal of the voyage. 

¢ The order of past events, (says Capt. B.) cannot be altered; 
but the honour of proving the practicability of sailing from the East- 
ern Indies to Mexico, has properly been adjudged to the P. Urdaneta, 
who, in performing the voyage, was exertiny his knowlege and ex- 


perience in the service of his country, who kept journals with the 
greatest care, and who made a chart of those seas, which for a long 


time served as a guide for subsequent navigators *.’ 


_ The voyage of Legaspi contains much curious information. 
The dispassionate character of that commander, who sometimes 
acted by management, sometimes by force, effected what his 

redecessor Villalobos had in vain attempted ; and under his 
conduct the Spaniards established themselves in the Philippine 

Islands. . 7 . 

- Henceforwards the Pacific Ocean was more familiarly nae. 
vizated from New Spain; Juan de Fernandez discovered the 
Island which bears his name ; and Mendana, being dispatched 
on 2 voyage of general investigation, added the Salomon Islands 
to the groupes scattered in the charts of the Pacific Ocean : 
but Mendana was so unskilful a geographer, that his Islands 
may with propriety be said to have been lost again by their 
discoverer. Later navigators have recovered the knowlege of 
this Archipelago: M. Fleurieu collected the various notices of 
it with much study and labour; and the present author, in 
explaining some small difference of opinion from him, bears 
honourable testimony to his general accuracy. 

¢ The foregoing observations (says Capt. B.) do not entirely 
agree with the opinicns formerly held by M. Fleurieu. The 
subjects of difference, however, are points merely of conjecture} 
and the variations, such as the additional information obtained 





6 Urdaneta’s chart . was in use among the Spaniards at the time 
Grijalva, published his. History, A.D. 1623. Vide Ed. 3. cap. 10.” 
since 
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since those opinions were formed, might naturally produce. M. 
Fleurieu’s reputation for geographical. knowledge and penetrae 
tion, is established upon too good a foundation to render any 
explanation of this nature necessary upon his account.’ 

About this time, we are first introduced to the English ad~ 
venturers in the South Sea. The notorious animosity, which 
then existed between the courts of Spain and England; en- 
couraged and almost authorized mutual acts of individual hose 
tility between their subjects; and the riches of Spanish America 
formed no small inducement to the English. Drake, accom. 
panied by Oxenham, had already marched across the Isthmug 
of Darien; and when Drake first obtained a view of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, ‘* that sea of which he had heard such golden 
reports,” in a devout fashion of piracy “he besought Al- 
mighty God of his goodness, to give him life and leave to sail 
once in an English ship in that sea. And then calling up all 
the rest of our men, acquainted John Oxnam especially with 
this his petition and purpose, if it wou!d please God to grant 
him that happiness : who, understanding it, presently protest- 
ed, that unless our Captain did beat him from his company, 
he would follow him by God’s grace. - 

‘To both was granted the desired boon of sailing upon the 
South Sea; but they went by different routes, at different times, 
and their enterprises finished with different success.’ 

In the year 1575, Oxenham again crossed the Isthmus, and, 
building a pinnace, took a prize on the South Sea: but a dis- 
agreement respecting the distribution of the booty gave the 
Spaniards time and opportunity to attack the captors, and in 
the end Oxenham and his party all perished by the sword or 
the executioner. 

The celebrated voyage of Drake round the world was under- 
taken in 1577. He is not to be esteemed an unauthorized 
pirate, since queen Elizabeth honoured his enterprize with her 
approbation; and his success is doubly interesting from the small- 
ness of the vessels employed, the largest of the five which 
composed his syuadron being of n0 more than 10e0 tons bur- 
then. He sailed as far as Cape Blanco, whence he crossed 
the Atlantic tothe American coast. In proceeding to the South- 
ward, the Patagonians were seen: the accounts of whose 
stature, in the different relations of those whe sailed on the 
voyage, are at variance ; and the same disagreement is observae 
ble in the voyage of Magalhaens, The natives of Patagonia 
were a good-tempered people, and the English sailors took 
pleasure in indulging them. Captain Burney furnishes a curi- 
ous anecdote on this subject from a MS. Journal of Mr. Frane 


cis Fletcher, which is preserved in the British Museum : 
¢ Their 
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_ 6 Their dispositions were cheerful, and they were much addicted te 
merriment. The sound of the trumpet delighted them, and they 
danced with the English seamen. Mr. Fletcher relates the following 
anecdote. ‘ One.of the giants, standing with our men, taking their 
morning’s draught, showed himself so familiar, that he also would 
do as they did, and taking a glass in-his hand (being strong Canary 
wine) it came no sooner to his lips, than it took him by the nose, and 
so suddenly entered his head, that he was so drunk, or at least so 
overcome, that he fell on his bottom, not able to stand, yet he held 
the glass fast in his hand, without spilling any of the wine, and when 
he came to himself, he tried again, and tasting by degrees got to the 
bottom ; from which time he took such a liking. to the wine, that 
having lecrnt the name, he would every morning. come down the 
mountains with a mighty cry of Wine, Wine, Wine ;. continuing the 
same till he arrived at the tent.’ wees? 


Having put into Port St. Julian for refreshment, Drake 
remained there more than two months; during which time he 
lost two men: in an accidental skirmish with the natives, and. 
by a judicial sentence, of a questionable nature, executed Mr. 
Thomas Doughtie on a charge of conspiracy against the voyage. 
Fifty-eight years before, Magalhaens had executed one of his 
officers in the same harbour on a charge of mutiny; and the 
co-incidence is the more striking, as the reputation of both the 
circumnavigators is rather tarnished by the manner of their 
proceeding in these transactions. 

Drake entered the Strait, August 17th 1578, and cleared it 
in seventeen days: but he was not so successful in his attempt 
to sail Northward; the North-east wind having driven him two 
hundred leagues Westward of the Strait, and with great dif- 
ficulcy he made land again near the Western entrance of it. 
Other storms then forced him to the Southward to the extreme 
point of Terra del Fuego, which has since been named Cape 
Horn. As it is not commonly known that our countryman 
had the honour of discovering this Southern limit of the ha- 
bitable earth, we shall present to our readers the conclusive 
evidence on this point adduced by Captain Burney : 


¢ The General’s ship was driven farther to the Southward, and ran 
- in again among the islands ; and ‘ at length,’ says The World Encom- 
assed, ‘fell in with the uttermost part of land towards the South 
Pole ;’ which uttermost cape or head land of all these islands, stands 
near inthe 56th degree, without which there is no main nor island to 
be seen to the Southwards; but the lantic Ocean and the South Sea 
mieet in a large and free scope.’ | 
¢ On the.28th of October, the storm, which with small intermis- 
sions had continued 5: days,- ceased, and at this Southern extremity 
of the land they found an anchoring place, at which they remained 
two days, : 


‘ The 
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¢ The circumstances here related from the World Encompassed, are 
corroborated by the other accounts, from which it appears, that this 
anchoring place was at the island, the South part of which has since 
been named Cafe Horn. 

_ €Nuno da Silva says, being under 57 degrees, they entered into a 
haven of an island, and anchored about the length of a cannon shot 
from the land, in 20 fathoms. 

‘ Mr. Fletcher relates, ¢ myself being landed, did, with my boy, 
travel to the Southernmost point of the island to the sea on that side, 
where I found the island to be more Southerly, three parts of a de- 
gree, than any of the rest of the islands.’ 

‘ Among these islands, families of natives were frequently seen 
passing in canoes from one to another; the children wrapped in skins 


hanging at their mother’s back. To all the islands which lay without, — 


and to the South of, the Strait, the General gave the name of the 
Elizabethides. 


‘It has been necessary to trace minutely the navigation of Drake . 


immediately after his entrance into the South Sea; in order to exa- 
mine upon what foundation an idea was for se great a length of time 
entertained of his having discovered lands to the westward of Tierra 
del Fuego *. This belief seems to have been created by the uncouth 
and unconnected manner in which the author of The Famous Voyage 
of Sir Francis Drake to the South Sea, and there hence about the whole 
Globe of the Earth, has drawn up his narrative. But whether the ac- 
counts are examined separately, or taken in the aggregate, they fur- 
nish clear evidence for the establishment of two points. One, that no 
land was seen by Drake to the Westward of Tierra del Fuego in that 
parallel ; the other, that he was the discoverer of the land which is 


now named Cape Horn, from accidental circumstances, similar to those 


which occasioned the discovery of the land afterwards named Staten 


Island, by one of the ships of Loyasa’s fleet. - 
‘ The discovery of Drake made the first reduction of the Terra 


Incognita ; but the Tierra del Fuego was still retained as forming a part 
of it, in the charts. Mr. Fletcher, however, in his journal, says, 
‘ We altered the name from Terra Incognita to ‘Terra nunc bene Cogs 
atta,” 

‘On the goth of October, the wind coming fair from the South, 
the General weighed anchor, ‘ departing hence from the Southernmost 


part of the world known, or like to be known fF.’ 


From this memorable departure, Drake proceeded in the 
only ship which now remained to him, up the coast of Ame- 
rica, without any remarkable adventure till he reached the bay 
of Valparaiso: here he captured a large ship, with some 
treasure on board; and in his progress to Callao (the port of 
- - et ete . 
¢ * Islands are laid down ta the West of Tierra del Fuego, with the 


name Elizabethides, in some of our best modern geographical grammars.’ 
‘+ Manuscript Journal of Mr. Francis Fletcher, in the British 


Museum.’ 
Rev. Fes. 1804. L Lima, 
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Lima, the Capiral of Peru) he made some inferior prizes by 


sea and land. At Callao, he learned from his prisoners ‘that, 


a ship laden with treasure had sailed for Panama a fortnight 
before ;. on which animating intelligence, he disabled the 
vessels lying at Callao from immediate pursuit of him, and 
hastened after the treasure-ship with his utmost diligence. At 
Payta, he heard that she was only two days’ sail before him. 


‘ March rst, they made Cape San I'ranciseo *; and the same day, at 


three in the afternoon, a sail was seen about four leagues before them, 


which proved to be the ship they were in search of. It is said she 
was first seen by John Drake +, from the top of the mast. The 
Spanish Captain, Juan de Anton, having no suspicion that an enemy 
was so near him, stood towards the strange ship, supposing her to be 
one of those that traded along the coast. When they were near each 
other, Drake hailed them to strike ; which the Spaniard refused to do, 
till after one of his masts was shot away, and himself wounded with 
an arrow tf. " 

¢ As soon as possession was taken of the Spanish ship, Drake 
made sail with his prize, steering a direct course from the land, all 
that night, and all the next day and night ; when, thinking they were 
at a safe distance from the coast, they stopped, and jay by their prize 
four days, taking out her cargo, and loading their own ship. The 
treasure found in this Spanish vessel consisted of 13 chests of ryals of 
plate, 80 Ibs. weight of gold; 26 tons of uncoined silver; and a 
quantity of jewels and prectous stones. ‘The value of the whole was 
estimated at 360,000 Pesos § ; of which 300 bars of the silver belong- 
ed to the King of Spain, the rest was the property of private mer- 
chants. : 

¢ The English having removed this treasure to their own ship, 
¢ which now might well be called the Golden Hind,’ on the 7th, made 
‘sail, and the Spanish ship was allowed to proceed on her voyage to 
Panama, little compensated for the loss of her cargo by the witticisms 
which were liberally bestowed by the captors. | 

‘To make farther search for their associates from whom they had 
been so long separated, seemed vain, and they had no other motive for 
protracting their stay in this part of the world: on the contrary, it 





¢ * In 0° go North latitude.’ » : =; 

‘+ The Famous Voyage, &c.-A brother of Francis Drake, of the 
name of Fohn, lost hisiite in the expedition to the Isthmus of Darien, 
ina572. Whetherthe Joha Drake, who sailed in the present voyage, 
was related to the General, is not mentioned? , | 

‘ t Relation of a voyage by Nugo da Silva Nakluyt, Vol. U1. 

- ? ‘, 
P- 747- : : 

¢& The Pesos de Oro must have been here meant as-the uncoined 
silver, at five shillings per ounce, would be worth £.212,000.’—- 

There must be some nistake (of the press or ctherwise) in this 
statement of the value of the freasure taken, since 360,000 Pesos 
ae Oro amount to no more than f.134,c00. Rev. | 
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would have been highly imprudent in them, after the purpose of their 
voyage was so fully satisfied, to have remained longer in the seas where 
they had committed so much mischief and depredation. 'Cheir.wishes 
naturally tended homewards, and the route which first presented 
itself, was to return by the way they came. But besides that the 
time of the year was unfavourable for a passage round the South 
of America, there was reason to apprehend that the Spaniards would 
station ships to wait there, in the hope of intercepting them.. 

‘ The plan which the General determined upon, and which is not 
less creditable to his abilities than to his spirit for enterprise, was, to 
attempt the discovery ofa passage by the Northern parts of America, 
from the Pacific to the 4tlantic Ocean, The relation, entitled The 
World Encompassed, says, * All of us willingly hearkened and con- 
sented to our General’s advice; ‘which was first to seek out some 
convenient place to trim our ship and store ourselves with wood and 


‘water, and-such provisions as we could get $ and ‘thenceforward to 


hasten on our intended journey, for the discovery of the said passage, 
through which we might with joy return to our longed homes.’ 


In pursuance of this resolution, after having refitted at the 
island Canno, Drake steered to the North-west; 


¢ The 5th day of June, they were forced by contrary winds to run 
in with the land, which was then first descried, and unexpectedly, 
as they had not imagined the land of America, in that latitude, to 
extend so far to the West. They stood towards the shore, and an- 
chored in an open ill-sheltered bay. The wind was strong and in 
gusts; upor any intermission, there came a thick stinking fog, in 
which they were enveloped, till it was dispersed by the renewed 


strength of the wind. . : | 
_- © They eould not remain here, and the direction of the wind, with 


the severity of the cold, not only discouraged them from persisting 
in the attempt to go farther North, but * commanded them to the 
Southward whether they would or no.’ 

‘From the latitude of 48 degrees, to which they had advanced, to 

8 degrees, the land along the coast appeared to them to be of mo-. 

derate height ; but every hill (many were seen, and none very high) 
was covered with snow, and this in the month.of June. 

‘In 38° 30° North, they found ¢ a convenient and fit harbour,’ 
where they anchored on June the 17th. 

‘ The foregoing is the account of Drake’s discovery of the land to 
the North of California, as given in the World Encompassed. 

‘The Famous Voyage, &c. has omitted to notice the first anchor- 
ing near the coast. It is there said, * The th day of June being in 


- 43 degrees North, we found the air so cold, that our men complained ; 


and the further we went the more the cold increased upon us ; where- 
fore we thought it best for that time to seek the tand, and did so, find- 
ing it not mountainous till we came within 38. degrees towards the 
line.’ In this relation, it appears that they went to the North of 43 de- 

grees, but not how far beyond. | 
‘ The following paragraph, however, in The World Encompassed, 
is explicit on the subject. ¢ sheng? we searched the coast diligently, 
‘ 2 even 
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i even unto the 48th degree, yet found we not the land to trend so 
H much.as one point in any place towards the East.” Sir William 
san Wkewise commends the resolution of Drake for having ‘ after 

almost two years spent in unpractised seas, left his known course, and 

ventured wpon an ‘unknown sea in 48°, to which latitude he arrived, 

thinking to find a passage into our seas.” . 


Captain B. thas distinguishes the claims of Spain and England 
to the discovery of the Western coast of North America; 
¢ The part of the American coast discovered by Drake, is to be 
reckoned as beginning immediately to the North of Cape Men- 
docino, and extending to 48° North latitude. Whether or not 
Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo anchored in Port San Francisco is un- 
certain; but to him, and to Francisco de Ulloa, is to be attri- 
buted the discovery of all the coast South from Cape Mendo- 
cino (mcluding that Cape) to the Southern extremity ef Cali- 

ornia.’ / 
; f Many natives were seen at the port into which Drake sailed, ~ 
i. . and a very friendly communication with them took place, and 
was continued until his departure. Captain B. has filled ten 
pages with a very lively and instructive narration of the cha- 
racter and ceremonies of these native Americans; who seem 
to have possessed many good qualities very uncommon ia theif 
state of incivilization. His manner of describing European in- 
tercourse with this people gives us a pleasing expectation 
of future information, when he shall be so far advanced in his 
‘work as to relate similar scenes from his own recollection. 

At the Molucca Islands, Drake found that the knowlege of | 
European superiority was fully established, since he was wel- 1) 
comed at Zerrenate because it was there discovered that he was | 
: not a friend to the Portuguese. Here he procured provisions, 
| and as many cloves as he desired. _He afterward touched at 
| Java and Sierra Leone, and on the 26th of September ‘anchored . 

safe at Plymouth, after an absence of two years and almost \ 
ten months. By the account of time kept in the ship, the day | 
of their atrival was Sunday ; with the people on shore, it was 
Monday.’ 

We cannot close our notice of this interesting voyage better 
than by relating, in the author’s words, the reception which 
Drake, experienced from his sovereign, and copying his very 
impartial character of the first English circumnavigator : 


¢ Her Majesty, who appears to have had much regard for Drake, 
to. show her approbation of his enterprise, dined on board his ship at 
Deptford, and conferred upon him the honour of knighthood. The — 
ship was preserved at Deptford many years, and when at length she ‘ 
was quite decayed and broken up, a chair was made of one of he 


planks, which was presented to the university of Oxford. pus a 
; ‘ The 
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-¢ The conduct of Drake in this expedition is, in. many particulars, 
highly to be extolled. Among the commendations .which are due to 
him, the humanity with which he treated the natives of uncivilized 
countries is not the least. To strangers in general his behaviour was 
affable and hospitable : towards the Indians, his forbearance, and the 
various instances of his kindness, were the spontaneous effects of 
genuine good will. He has been censured for ignorance asa naviga- 
tar; but there is no evidence to establish such.a charge, and much’ 
to refute it. A Spanish writer says, that his ignorance is fully mae 
nifested in the scarcity of information which appears in his journal. 
This can only have been said from misapprehension, in attributing to. 
him the defects of others. The accounts published of his voyage, it 
is true, are as erroneous and defective in the geographical particulars, 
as those of any of the early navigations : but none of these accounts 
were written by Drake. The purposes of Discovery, or the advance- 
ment of Science, were not among the motives of his voyage. W-hat- 
ever journal or account he kept himself, the doubtful complexion of 
his undertaking would render him more solicitous to conceal than to 
make public. Inthe attachment of his people towards him, is evine 
ced the full confidence they placed in his abilities : and among those. 
who most censured his expedition, he is praised ‘ for conducting it so 
discreetly, patiently, and resolutely :’ and certainly, whatsoever may 
be said of his undertaking, the character of his abilities may be pro- 
nounced superior to attack. It is said of Drake, that he was a will- 


ing hearer of every man’s opinion, but commonly a follower of bis 


own. If he had not been a well qualified navigator, as well as an 
expert mariner, it is not to be imagined that he would have projected, 
and, being under no controul of orders from any superior, would have 
attempted the execution of so arduous a plan as the seeking for a pas- 
sage fromthe Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic Ocean, by the North of 
America: upon which attempt, it is justly observed in the Biographia 
Britannica, that ‘ his coasting North America to the height of 48 de- 
grees, and endeavouring on that side to find a passage back into our 
sea, is the strongest proof of his consummate skiil and invincible cou. 
rage.’ 

It is remarkable that the most Southern port in which Drake 
anchored near Cape Horn, and the most Northern port in 
which he anchored on the coast of North America, (the 
Southern and Northern extremities of his discoveries,) should 
since by the Spaniards have been named San Francisco cere 
tainly without any intended reference to the name of Franeis 
Drake. . 

The concluding chapter contains the necessary statements 
of the authorities on which the charts accompanying this 
volume were composed. In the account here given of the 
first chart, (which is a general one of the discoveries made in 
the South Sea previously ta A.D. 1579,) to prevent repetitions, 
the author has comprehended all the explanation necessary for 
the charts of smaller extent. From this chapter, we shall 
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extract the remarks on the situation of the town of Nan- 
gasaki, because the author has differed considerably from all 
former calculations; on what grounds, his own words will ex- 
plain : 


‘ The situation of the Yapanese Islands is marked, on the East — 


side, from the observations made in the ship Resolution, in Captain 
Cook’s last voyage : and ihe Island Tsussima has been taken for a 
governing point for.marking the Western parts of Fapan. 

_ & The longitude of the town of Nangasaki has for a great length of 
time been set down in the best: tables of latitudes and longitudes, as 
settled by astronomical observations, to be in longitude 128° 46 15” 
East from the meridian of Greenwich, The observation which 
obtained this result, was of an eclipse of the moon in the year 1612.” 


The beginning of this eclipse was observed both at Macao and 
Nangasaki*, and gave for the difference of the time at thase 
places one hour; which, according to the longitude at present 
assigned to Macao, ¢ gives for the longitude of Nangasaki.128° 
45° 15” from Greenwich.’ Capt. B. thus continues : 


‘ The old charts (which, properly speaking, are the only charts that 
have been made of the Western parts of Fapan), and modern observa- 
tions, differ from the longitude of father Spinola: and it is reason- 
able, that the relative positions assigned for a length of time to places, 
should not be destroyed on the authority of a single observation, even 
of the most correct observer. The North end of Tsussima is placed 
by the map of Fapan to Kampfer’s history, 0° 40° to the West of 
Nangasaki ; and by Valentyn’s chart in the Oud en nieuw Oost Indien, 
0° 25° to the West. M. D’Anville likewise places Tsussima to the 
West of the meridian of Nangasaki. 'The North part of Tsussima was 
seen by M. de la Perouse, and its longitude determined to be (127° 17° 
East from Paris) 129° 37° East longitude from Greenwich ; which 
is confirmed by Captain Broughton, ina more recent navigation, who 
observed the North end of Zsussima in 129° 30° East. r 

¢ The father Spinola observed only the commencement of the eclipse, 
a part in which different observers have heen very apt to disagree ; and 
the manner of computing the time may be supposed to have been less 
correct then, than it is at present. Trusting therefore to the long 
established positions combined with the later observations, 130° ¢6” 
has been assumed for the longitude of Nangasaki.? 


M. de Brosses,in his Navigation aux Terres Australes, claims 
for his countrymen the discovery of New Holland so early as 
the year 1503, by a ship equipped from Honfleur, and com- 
manded by the Sieur de Gonneville. Captain B. has examined 
the account of this voyage, as it is inserted in the work of M, 
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de Brosses; and, in the result of his investigation, he proves 
beyond contradiction that the Southern India (so it is named) 
of Gonneville, supposed by M. de Brosses to be New Holland, 
was Madagascar. 
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‘ There are, however,’ adds the author, ‘claims tothe Terra Australis 42 
for the 16th century, which seem much better founded than the one = 
made by M. de Brosses. There is, in the British Museum, a manuscript 
map of the World (as much of it as was known) without date. ‘I'he 
character of the writing 1s of the 16th century : and instead of the 
islands of Fapan, a large country, with the name Zipangri, 1s placed to 
the East of China, at the distance of more than 5co leagues. Withthese 
circumstances, the other parts correspond, and Mr. Dalrymple oo 
has inserted in his collection a fac simile of the Eastern part of this 
curious manuscript) inferred from thence, that it was made early in 
the 16th century. The explanations, and those names which custom 
: has allowed to be convertable, are in the French language, and the 
arms of the Dauphin of France are in one corner. ‘The projection is 
of the plane ; and the scale 23 inches (Zng.) to every todegrees. From 
the Strait of Magalhaens, Wastward, to the Eastern part of China, is 
made 230 degrees. A representation of some of the instruments in 
use at the time, 1s affixed at one end, among which is the cross staff 
with a single transverse piece. 

{ ] ‘ Since Mr. Dalrymple published the fac simile, a discovery has 
been made in the King’s library in the British Museum which ascer- 
tains the date. A set of charts drawn on vellum and bound together, 
are fourd to form a copy, perhaps the original, of the French chart. 
There is an exact agreement between the two in the most material parti- 
culars ; but the names and explanations to the one in the Royal library, 
are in the English language, and tt is dedicated to the King of 
England. At the beginning is written, ¢ This book of Idrography | 
is made by me Johne Rotz, sarvant to the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty.’ The date is 1542. ‘The dedication is in the French 
language, of which country Rotz was probably a native. In it, he | 
says, his chart was composed from his own experience and that of his | 
triends and fellow navigators. The parts are extremely well filled ; : 
the general outlines of the sea coasts are drawn with more appearance : 
of cerrectiess, and the whole is executed with better iudgment, 
than the credit which is given to that date for geographical knowledge 
afforded reason to expect. san 

‘The following are among the characteristic particulars which have 
relation to this work. , 

‘ A clear passage is given to the sea round the North of Terre du | 
Laboureur. (Labrador.) The Tierra del Fuego is drawn as part of | | 
La Terre Australe. On the coast of America in the South Sea, 
between the latitude of 25° South, and the Strait, no names appear ; 
the establishment of the Spaniards in Chi being then too recent to 
have become generally known. South of Borneo, and the Eastern i 
Archipelagos, in latitude about 8 degrees South, begins a lage I ii 
country, with the name of Fave k Grand (the Great Fava). From 
tiie North part, the coast one way is drawn to the South West, and 
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afterwards to the South, to the 28th degree of South latitude, where 
it is made to turn off towards the South East ; and thus far names are 
ivento many different capes and bays. The other direction of the coast 
Fista the North part, is to the South East, where there are few names ; 
and this part seems to have been intended for New Guinea, (as that 
country is not otherwise laid Jown,) on the supposition that Mew 
Guinea was a portion of the same land. The coast here, however, 
has nearly the same direction with the corresponding part of New 
Holland, but is continued far to the South; and by a very extraor- 
dinary co-incidence, immediately beyond the latitude of 30 degrees, 
the country is named Coste des Herbaiges, answering in climate, and in 
name to Botany Bay. The many instances of similitude to the present 
charts, which are to be found in the general outline of this land, it is 
not easy to imagine were produced solely by chance. He 
¢ Within the outlines of the different countries are coloured draw- 
ings of the natives and their dwellings, of various animals, and other 
productions. The whole is well worth description, as an excellent 
specimen of the geography of that early period. | “mee | 
¢ The French Chart is in one entire roll, and it is probable was 
originally designed for Henry, the son of Franers I. of France. 
It became part ‘of the collection of the Earl of Oxford, but at his 
death was taken away by one of his servants, and remained in conceal- 
ment til! it was discovered by the President of the Royal Socicty, 
Sir Joseph Banks, who purchased and restored it to the Harleian 
library. | | ee ae | 
‘ The Book, which is in some respects less perfect than the roll, 
contains representations of two hemispheres, where the parallels are 
circular, and are described through equal divisions of the right circle, 
and of the primitive circle ; a method of projection which, notwith: 
standing its advantages for purposes of geography, has since been so 
much out of use, that when M. De la Hire révived it 150 years 
afterwards, he was’ supposed to be the original inventor. 
¢ It is particularly observable, that the great Terra dustralis of the 
geographers of the 16th century, in all the charts, is brought farther 
to the North near the Eastern islands, than in any other part of its 
rogress round the Antarctic Pole. ‘That Rotz, or some of his 
intimates, visited the ‘.Great Java,’ appears probable, from the coast 
being delineated in his chart, with greater resemblance to that of New 
Folland, than is to be found in the charts of many years later date. 
All these circumstatices justify and support the opinion, that the 
Northern and Western coasts of New Holland were known, and 
were the Great Fava of the 16th century. ‘There are likewise reasons 
for supposing that the Eastern coast had been seen; but they are not 
dufficient to authorize the insertion of any part of it, in a chart of the 
discoveries made previous to 1579.’ hii | 


This description of so curious a specimen of early geography, 
we trust, will not be unacceptable to our readers.—In noti- 
cing the charts, it would be injustice to that indefatigable geo- 
grapher, Mr. Arrowsmith, not to mention that the author pro- 
fesses to be under obligations to him for ‘ many useful commu- 
| ei | nications 
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nications which his knowledge in modern geography, and the 
materials he has collected concerning the more recent naviga- 
tions in the Pacific Ocean, so well enabled him to impart.’ 

A short Appendix contains some remarks on the projection 
of charts. This is a subject which we cannot but consider 
as of much more importance than seems to have been generally 
supposed. ‘To place it completely before our readers, it is suf- 
ficient to observe that, though we exist on a globular: planet, 
it is necessary for convenience that maps and charts of its sur- 
face should be depicted on a plane. In doing this, though 
there must unavoidably be some error, the quantity greatly 
depends on the mode of projection which may be adopted ; 
and a decided and uniform. preference of the best projection is 
therefore of great practical importance. 


For a hemisphere, Captain B. prefers to all other methods. 


that which is generally termed the globular projection, in 
which equal divisions of the right circle are made to corre- 
spond with equal divisions of the primitive ; .and certainly this 
method preserves more equality in the representations than 
any other, and requires in measurement a less variation of 
scale. 

For charts ef more limited extent, the author has suggested 
an easy method, with its demonstration, for finding the inclina- 
tion of meridians to each other (their difference of Jongitude 
being assigned) at any given parallel of latitude ; and thence to 
determine the curvature which is to be allotted to the parallel 
arches ; , 

¢ To make a Chart of any considerable extent, when the curvature 
of the two extreme parallels and of the intermediate parallel are de- 
termined, and described through a right lined central meridian, the 
longitudes may be set off with their proper lengths, by as many mea- 
surements of 5 degrees on each side the central meridian as are re- 
quired; and thus are marked three points for each of the other 
meridians. To enter into more minute explanations, would be 
lengthening this disquisition beyond reasonable bounds. Upon ex- 
amination, it will be found, that this mode of projection possesses 
many advantages, and is susceptible of several auxiliary contrivances, 
by which accuracy and equality of proportion may be preserved.’ 


A specimen of projection, on this principle, will be found 

in the § Chart of the Southern parts of America,’ inserted with 
cther Charts between the Narrative and the Appendix. 

From the careful analysisof this volume which we have thought 
it our duty to make, our readers will perceive that we regard it 
as well worthy of their attention; and if by thus bringing it 
into honourable notice, we should raise up any able co-adjutor 
to the author in his ‘ Plan for a Digest of Maritime and Geo- 
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graphical Discovery,’ we’ shall congratulate ourselves on having 
promoted so useful a design. We are glad to see that Captain 


Burney has so completely overcome the apprehended difficulty 


in the compression of his materials, that nobody will be de- 
terred on this account from such an attempt in a similar 
work. 

It would be injustice to this production to dismiss it, without 
specifying some particulars in which it ought to be imitated 
by all beoks professing to convey knowlege in the most con- 
venient manner. ‘The title-page-denomination of the volume 
is not made the running title of the subsequent pages, except 
where the matter is of a general or miscellaneous description : 
by which arrangement, the name of the navigator whose voyage 
is treated strikes the eye on opening the book. At the corner 
of every page, is marked the number of the chapter. At the 
side of the letter-press throughout, on every change of subject, 
are the old-fashioned marginal notes, which idleness or affec- 
tation has banished from the productions of the modern print- 
ing office. These aids are not inconsiderable for ready refe- 
rence; and, with a good table of Contents, prefixed to the volume, 
they almost supersede the necessity of an index: which, in the 
present case, could not be inserted, because the work is not 
yet complete. On every page, where it is applicable and possible, 
the author has also marked the year and month of the passing 
action: which is peculiarly proper in a ** Chronological History,” 
and manifestly would save frequent waste of the reader’s time, 
if it were added to every page of every history. 

The Charts of this performance bear internal evidence of no 
delegated’care: doubtless the author himself has often felt the 
distressful and dangerous situation into which seamen are 
thrown by incorrect charts, and has bestowed minute atrention 
accordingly. In fact, a careless chart, profegsing to be accu- 
rate, is a crime of no small moral turpitude. 

Having given so many extracts, it is unnecessary to deliver 
an opinion on the author’s style of composition ; except briefly 
to say that tt is neither so brilliant nor so obscure as to distract 
the attention from the subject to itself, that is, from a matter 
of great importance to a matter of much less significance. 
Some playfulness of anecdote will be observed, which will 
not injure the volume in the opimton of those who know that 
:nirth and seriousness are equally compatible with laborious 
research. . 

In conclusion, we would express our cordial wishes that this 
publication may prove the harbinggr of a national work on Ma- 
ritime Geography. 
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Art. IV. Antiquities Historical, Architectural, Chorographica!l, ‘and 
Itinerary, in Nottinghamshire and the adjacent Counties 3 comprising 
the Histories of Southwell (the Ad Pontem) and of Newark 

_ (the Sidnacester, of the Romans) ; interspersed with biographical 
Sketches, and profusely embellished with Engravings: in Four 
Parts. By William Dickinson, Esq. (Part I. Voll. -4te. 
pp. 137. 148 Boards. Cadell and Davies, : 


OF the large promise contained in this title, a small part only. 
is executed inthe present publication, which merely: in- 
cludes an introductory dissertation on Architecture and an ac- 
count of the church and town of Southwell. ‘The latter ig 
compiled, with improvements, from the ‘¢ History of the An- 
tiquities of Southwell,” published by this gentteman in the 
year 1787, who then subscribed himself Wm. Dickinson Ras- 
tall, and noticed in M.R, Vol. Ixxviii. p. 24. Like investi- 
gators in every province of research, Mr. Dickinson labours 
from particular facts to deduce and establish general principles, 
or to arrange his ideas in the respectable form of a system. 
Feeling himself capable of throwing some light on the history 
of Architecture in general, and particularly of that species 
which has commonly obtained the name of Gothic, he prefaces 
his large undertaking with an Essay ; in which this subject is 
chiefly discussed, and for which the church of:Southwell fure 
nishes him with his principal materials and illustrations. This 
sacred edifice is considered by him as presenting ‘ the character 
istics of Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, and Gothic archi- 
tecture, in perfect condition, and discriminated with the most 


obvious precision ; from the rude and clumsy pier of Harold’s | 


and Canute’s days, to the light and fantastic Gothic shaft used 
in the reigns of the latter Henries.’ By a frequent contempla- 
tion of such a collection of the specimens of the different styles 
of architecture prevalent in different ages, he was invited to-ate 
tempt the formation of £a sort of architectural index, or nomen- 
clature of columns, arches, and ornaments, by means of which 
the origin of every ancient building might, at first sight,: be 

dated.’ | 
As the monuments of the architectural genius of our ances- 
tors remain unaccompanied by any details illustrative of the 
nature and practical principles of that art, the effects of which 
in such a number of instances cannot fail to excite our admi- 
_yation, we are under the necessity of appealing to them to tell 
their own story; or, from the productions of the art itself, at 
different successive epochs, to elicit its history. These silent 
instructors, however, are very incompetent to satisfy our curi- 
osity 5 ard it is essential to the accuracy of our knowiege on this 
subject, that we should unite patient and extensive investigation 
| with 
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with soundness of judgment in drawing conclusions. We carie 
not offer any decisive opinion on Mr. Dickinson’s labour of re- 
eearch, till the whole of his work is before us: but we venture 
to suggest that, as his system is a kind of deduction from pre- 
mises, the Essay at the head of his inquiries might with more 
propriety have been placed at the conclusion. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, we approve the attempt here made, by the ex- 
amination of actual remains and by the comparison of the 
opinions of all the best writers, to form * such a system as 
should assist the architect, the antiquary, and the historian, as 
well as ascertain the progress of science and the ravages of 
time.’ How far the author has succeeded in his endeavours, 
he in course leaves to the determination of his readers. 

Being of opinion that the labours of the antiquary are not 
sufficiently esteemed, Mr. D. sings his eulogy as ‘ the indus- 
trious miner to whose humble and recondite exertions the earth 
yields the treasures of her bowels; and has an equal claim 
upon the gratitude of mankind with the more scientific coiner, 
whose less toilsome, but more splendid labour, stamps cur- 
rency and estimation on the rude material.’ If this represent- 
ation be correct, Dr. Whitaker, in his pedigree of * Anti- 
quarianism as the younger sister of History,” may be accused 
of putting the cart before the horse, or of inverting the natural 
order of things. She might, as Mr. D. observes, with more 
propriety have been denominated her Mother. ‘The justness, 
however, of these metaphors will depend on the situation and 
circumstances of the historian. If he writes the history of his 
own time, or of a period not remote, or compiles from ample 
and authentic materials, the study of antiquity may arise out of 
his subject, but is not essential to it: but, if he endeavours to 
illustrate a period of which the records are scanty, and which 
is inveloped in much obscurity, antiquarian research must pre- 
cede and as it were generate history. Mr. Dickinson thus en- 
larges on this idea, and particularly as it respects the subjcct 
of his Essay : 

‘ The historians of Greece, and Rome, may be properly consulted 
for the transactions they report. The progress of science may be 
measured, without difficulty, in the annals to which it gave birth: 
but who is to record its declension, or its resuscitation, without the 
researches of antiquarianism? The mere translator can trace, and 
can adorn, the conquests of Alexander, or of Cesar: but who can 
estimate, with accuracy, the ravages of Alaric, or of Odoacer? The 
general course of great events is all we know, from the downfal of 
Rome, till the revival of literature many centuries afterwards; and even 
when learning began again to be esteemed, so little method was 
observed in its exertions, that dates and names have, in few instances, 
been so faithfully recerded, as not to need the antiquary’s assistance 
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to ascertain, to reconcile, or to illustrate them. Having thus laid the 
foundation of history, as the edifice advances, his aid becomes more 
necessary, and his contribution more conspicuous. What would be 
the column without its capital, or the dome without its cornice? With- 
out the colonade and the portico, even without the statue and the 
vase, what would be the temple itself, but vast vacuity, and sombrous 
expanse ? Such would be history, if it did not mark the progress of 
arts, the civilization of manners, the culture of philosophy, and the 
fluctuations of government. These, and such as these, are the decora- 
tions of the fabrick, which the antiquary must also supply; and, 
perhaps, for this purpose Architecture is of all the sciences, that 
which is most to be relied upon. A coin may be a counterfeit, a 
legend may be a fiction, a painting may be spurious: but @ mosque 
can be nocounterfeit, a cathedral can be no fiction, a castle can he no 
deception. The progress of Architecture is the progress of nature, 
and of art, combimed. It marks the temperature of climate, the 
produce of the earth, the state of philosophy, the influence of religion, 
the progress of arts, as well as of arms; in short, the revolutions of 
empires, and the history of the world itself.’ 


It may be truly observed, that it is difficult to ascertain the 
precise time at which Architecture may first be dignified with 
the appellation of a science; and it is a strange omission, in 
tracing its antiquity, to overlook the stupendous productions 
of the Egyptians in this department of the arts. The O.T. 
records the celebrity of the Tyrian architects, and the assist- 
ance which they rendered to the Jews in the most august pe 
riod of their history: but, if the Tyrians were the first, it is 
not true that ‘the Grecians were the next in the order of 
time, with whom Architecture seems to have obtained an 
honourable situation in the catalogue of arts.’ We shall not 
undertake to decide the point of antiquity between the Tyrian 
and Egyptian architects: but it is ‘certain that the venerable re- 
mains of edifices in Upper Egypt are more antient than any of 


the buildings in Greece and Ionia. Indeed, the Greeks almit — 


that they borrowed science from the Egyptians ; and the capi- 


tals of Grecian columns bear a near resemblance to some which 


are now to be seen in the temples of Upper Egypt. 

The Romans certainly followed the Greciang in the empire 
of the arts, and, during the reign of Augustus, arrived at their 
achme in every species of science. Mr. Dickinson, however, is 
not strictly correct, when he asserts that, ‘ with the single ex- 
ception of Trajan, we do not read of a single reign, after that 
of Augustus, in which any building of great beauty and mag- 
nificence was erected by the Romans.’ What wilt he say of 
the Amphitheatre of ‘Titus ?—But we pass from the Architec- 
ture of the Greeks and Romans, to its state in this island sub- 
sequently to the termination of the empire of the latter in’ 
Britain: 

¢ The 
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¢ The fifth century produced a new epoch in the annals of Archi- 
tecture. The ravages of the Visigoths destroyed. nearly all the most 


beautiful and magnificent monuments of Grecian, as well as of Roman | 


antiquity ; and introduced, in lieu of them, that stile of building com- 
monly denominated Gothic. On the ruins of ancient Architecture 
was ingrafted, also, another species from the south, as the Gothic 
was from the north, viz, the Moorish or Saracenic. Though there 
was a general resemblance between these two stiles, insomuch that 
many writers have mistakenly treated of them as one and the same, 
there was a palpable, and avery material difference.’ 


Various opinions are quoted, relative to Saxon, Norman, 
and Gothic Architecture: but Mr. D. pives the preference to 
the fanciful account suggested by Warburton of the origin of 
Gothic architecture, in a note to Pope’s Moral Essays. 

— Our readers will excuse our minutely following this gentle. 
man through his extracts and details, and will deem it sufh- 
cient if we place before them the result of the inquiry : 


‘The sum, then, of what has been advanced, on the subject of 
ancient architecture, is shortly this. The Romans bequeathed to 
the enervated Britons science scarcely sufficient for the purpose of 
enabling them to enlighten, in their turn, the savage minds ef their 
Saxon invaders. All the buildings, which were erected in Britain, 
between the time of the Romans resigning the dominion of it, by the 
‘recall of their legions to protect their own frontiers, and the conquest 
by the Normans, were, therefore, on the models, which the former 
had left behind them.. But the models were nearly all that survived 
their departure; for the Britons had not res enough to de- 
sign’ with elegance, if their intestine divisions had allowed them 
leisure sufficient to construct with nicety and precision. What little 
skill in architecture they possesed, rather declined, than increased, 
under the barbarous pressure of the Saxon government; till the ems 
pire of arts, as well as of arms, was partly established by the great 
Alfred. Nota few public works, indeed, were undertaken during 
the Heptarchy ; and those, considering the state of scicnce, of ex- 
traordinary magnitude; but, probably, in general, very destitute 
of decoration, and inclegant in their proportions. ‘I'hat model, 
which in the hands of the Romans had produced ‘symmetry and 
magnificence, in those of the rude Saxons presented nothing to thé 
view, but sombrous expanse, and massive strength. 

‘ From the reign ot Edward the Confessor, at least, if not before; 
such:a connexion was preserved, by our monarchs, with the Dukes 
ef Normandy, that it became the common practice to procure 
workmen from that, to assist iv erecting tke public buildings of this 
country. Under his protection the arts began to revive, and archi- 
tecture among the rest. M. Paris writes, ** Edwardus sepultus est 
Londini in ecclesia, giiam ipse novo compositionis venere construxerat : 
a qua post multi Ecclesias’ construentes, exemplum adepti, opus 
{Hnd expensis emulabantur sumptuosis.”? Edward had received his 
education in the court of Normekdy-; it is, therefore,’ matter of*no 
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surprise, that he should endeavour to introduce into his kingdom the 
sciences which flourished there. The Roman model still continued, 
however, to prevail: indeed it seems to have been general over-all 
Europe. What Mr. Warton says of the Norman buildings after 
the conquest, appears truly applicable to this more:improved state of 
architecture defore that event. ‘ The proportions were extended, 
and the scale enlarged,”? and more ornament was introduced; but 
the essential qualities of the style remained the same : the construction 
was simple, designed-principally for use, and strength, with little 
attention to beauty, or elegance. After the conquest, the _Normans 
brought with them, not only artificers of the greatest experience and 
the best renown, but designs better finished, and even materials for 
carrying them into execution. , 

‘ Towers now became the common decoration of public buildings, 
on every part of which they began to rise, as much for ornament, as 
use ; wherefore they were constructed of different sizes and shapes. 
But, of all the alterations introduced at this time, vaulted roofs was 
the greatest. This was an improvement in architecture, of which the 
Saxons had not any notion; nor, indeed, were they supplied with 
the means of erecting them, had they possessed the theory, or been 
instructed in the principles of their construction. The common 
stone, with which ‘walls were composed, was heavy and ill-adapted 


to vaulting; and that lighter sort, which their successors, the © 


Normans, applied to these purposes, was unknown to them ; at least, 
we never find such in their buildings. This I take to be the ‘‘ mduum 
genus edificandi,” which raised so much admiration. I would not 
be understood to mean, that there was no such thing as a vaulted 


roof, in this kingdom, before the conquest: there might be some — 


executed by Norman workmen, in the latter. times of the Saxons; 
but the few exceptions of this kind, and the quarter from which they 
originated, rather confirm, than militate against, the general proposi- 
tion. When these roofs were once introduced, the progress of their 
improvement is easily discerned. “They were first plain; then divided 
by ribs of freestone. These ribs were, for some time, few, simple, 
and unadorned.; but, by degrees they became numerous, diversified, 
and rich. At first, they were calculated merely for strength ; after- 
wards, they were constructed principally with a view to elegance, 
and fashion. ) 

‘ Every description of angular ornament, especially that denomi- 
nated ziezag, it has been observed, were most in favour with the 
Normans: insomuch, that, from the reign of Edward the Confessor 
to that of Henry I., the scantiness, or the profusion, of this species 
of decoration, will generally determine, with no inconsiderable preci- 
sion, the era of erection. 

‘ The introduction of the :Gothic style, and the progress of its re- 
finement, have~been, already, sufficiently ascertained. It is enough, 
therefore, in this recapitulation, to observe, that, as the learned 
commentator on Pope writes, ** the object to be imitated by the 
promoters of this épecies of architecture, being wholly different from 
that swhich had influenced ‘the labors: of “their predecessors, the 
principles on which the latter. proceeded were perfectly original; and 
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it is difficult to say, whether the novelty of the design, or the chaste 
and natural execution, are most to be admired.”’ Lightness was the 
predominating distinction of the Gothic architeeture: and with that, 
at its first introduction, simplicity also was united. The general style 
continued nearly the same through several successive reigns; but, as 
the facility of execution became improved by practice, the builder 
bégan to think hie skill required some tcstimony from invention, as 
well as from accuracy. This prospect of immortality to his fame, in 
the admiration of posterity, opened a wide field for ingenuity. From 
the time of Edward III., when this departure from the chaste sim- 
plicity of preceding ages first took place, almost every reign pro- 
duced some new species of ornament, or some modification of the old. 
About the death of Henry VI., or, at most, not later than that of his 
immediate successer, Gothic architecture is supposed to have arrived 
at its achme. ‘I here are, indeed, some few instances, in the subse+ 
quent reigne of Henry VII. and VIII., where the taste of the ar- 
chitect does not seem to have been corrupted by the prevailing rage 
for finery ; but these are, in general, buildings which were begun un- 
der the preceding monarchs; where the designs were already formed, 
and, not unfrequently, where the edifice was so far erected, as abso- 
lately to dictate the particular mode, in which it must be finished. 
These, however, are exceptions to the general style of the times; 
whether the taste, in which they are built, owes its adoption to ne- 
cessity, or to preference. The architecture of the age was, what a 
celebrated writer, before cited, has denominated, ‘the florid Go- 
thic.”’—It was ornament without beauty ; profusion without taste 3- 
labour without its ordinary consequence, magnificence: without the 
smallest pretensions to taste, elegance, or harmony, it was splendid 


affectation, meretricious frippery.’ 
In addition to the evidence adduced to prove that Southwell 
was the 4d Pontem in the Itinerary of Antoninus, 


¢ A very recent discovery points out the precise track which led te 
one of the other stations from Ad Pontem, viz. to Lindum, through 
Crococolana. The want of this has always been the stumbling block 
to antiquaries, in determining Southwell to be Ad Pontem ; the dis- 
covery of it seems to put the question almost beyond a doubt. The 
summer months of 1792 and 1793 being extremely dry, the founda. 
tions of an immense bridge appeared in the river Trent (rendered 
shallow by the: drought) near to the little vilage of Winthorpe by 
Newark. On examination, there was every reason to think them as 
old as the time of the Romans; and a sort of negative confirmation 
of that opinion arises from there not being even the vestige of a tradi- 
tion, that any such bridge has been situated on this part of the river 
Trent, since the time of the Norman conquest. The scite of it, if 
more closely examined, presents even a still stronger argument for 
believing, that this only doubtful part of the Roman iter has been, 
at length, ascertained by this accident. Ifa line were drawn from 


Southwell to Brough, it would pass over a hill, ealled (from time im 
memorial) Mickleborough ; and also over this very bridge, whose 
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foundations have so lately been discovered,” 
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- Having also satisfied himself that Civitas Tiovulingacester of 
Bede is Southwell, Mr. D. exhibits a specimen of his abilities 
as an etymologist ; and he conjectures that this name refers to 
the ceremony of baptism performed on the inhabitants in the 


river Trent by Paulinus the first Archbishop of York, and the — 


, 


founder of Southwell. 


‘ I suppose it to be a compound of Roman, and of Saxon, which — 


many of our names as well of persons, as of places, certainly are; 
and the words, of which it is compounded, to be a Saxon one, Tiolo, 
signifying industry ; whence it is in some places written Tiolfinga- 
cester ; the Roman word, Vulgus, the multitude; the Saxon one, 
Fengan, to lay hands ons and then the Roman again Castrum, 


anglicized by the word cester, or station. ‘Thus analysed,. it sig- 


nifies the place where much industry was employed in laying hands on 
the multitude.’ pay ed 

At the end of this volume, the author has subjoined a map, 
in which he endeavours to Jay down the Roman stations, ene- 


campments, roads, &c. in the North-eastern part of the island. . 


It seems to be prematurely introduced, unless it be intended to 
impress us with an idea of his adroitness in the chorographical 
art. 

Mr. Dickinson appears to. be an enthusiast in the line of 
study which he has chosen; and he wishes to find such readers 
as have, to use his own expression, ‘ a scintilla, of antiqua- 
vianism in their composition,’ being aware that without this 
aid his book will afford but slender entertainment. As we have 
only a small part of his undertaking before us, we shall reserve 
our general opinion ; and we conclude this article with hoping 
that, as Mr. D. proceeds, he will rise in interest, and endea- 
vour to make the Jiterary repast, which he has pledged himself 
to produce, equal to the expectations raised by his bill of fare. 


re 





Arr. V. Critical Remarks on many important Passages of Scripture : 
together with Dissertations upon several Subjects, tending te 
illustrate the Phraseology and Doctrine of the New Testament. 
By the late Rev, Newcome Cappe. To which are prefixed Mes 


moirs of his Life, by the Editor, Catharine Cappe. 8vo. 2 Vols. 


pp. about 440 in each Vol.. 16s. Boards. Johnson. 1802. 
HOUGH the life of this retired divine furnishes but a scanty 


rtion of incidents to vary the narrative, it is detailed | 


with so much genuine feeling, unaffected modesty, and good 
sense, and so fully portrays the exemplary and amiable charac 


ter of the deceased, that the fair biographer may be said to have 


succeeded in making it interesting and impressive. Mr. New. 
come Cappe, known to the public as the author of several single 
sermons, and of a volume of discourses on the Providence and 

‘Rev. Fes. 1804. M Govern- 
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Goyernment of God, was the eldest son of the Rev. Joseph 
Cappe, a dissenting minister at Leeds, in Yorkshire, where the 
subject of this memoir was born, Feb. 21, 1732-3. He shew- 
ed early marks of singular genius, and application to study; 
and at six years of age he had made considerable progress in the 
Latin language. He was in the habit of rising at four o’clock 
in the morning, in order that he might read his lessons undis- 
turbed, which ‘he did in the winter by the kitchen fire, which 
in that part of the country it is customary to keep in all night ;’ 
and in the summer, when the weather allowed, he chose for 
the place of his morning studies the ruins of Kirkstall Abbey, 
situated about three miles from Leeds, ou the banks of the 
siver Aire. After his fither’s death, be was placed by his 
mother, inthe year 17,8, with Mr. (afterward Dr.) Aikin at 
Kibworth in Leicestershire, whence he was removed to North- 
ampton, under the tuition of the celebrated Dr, Doddridge 3 
with whom he remained three years. Here he made such 
progress, that, though only in his twenticth year, he was re- 
commended to be assistant preacher to Dr. Chandler, at the 


Old Jewry in London: but declining this offer, and without. 


‘once visiting the metropolis, Mr. Cappe went to Glasgow, and 
ursued his studics for three years more under the late excel- 
lent Dr. Leachman, who then filled the theological chair. In 
May 1755, he left Glasgow; in the November fullowing, he 
was chosen co-pastor of the Dissenting Chapel in St. Saviour- 
gate York; where in the succeeding year hz was ordained sole 
pastor, and where he remitned in this situation to his death. 
His employment was theref..re that of a Christian minister, in 
which he was deservedly admired and greatly respected. 
As Mr, Cappe’s time was for the mast part spent in his 
study, his affectionate biographer, in order to exhibit the nian, 
has made large extracts from his discourses. She enumerates 
each sermon which he published, and. every incident of his do- 
mestic history; as his first marriage, the loss of his wife, mo- 
ther, and eldest son, and the maladies with which he was at- 
tacked. It.is remarked that he withstood all invitations te 
visit the metropolis; and the reasons suggested are his having 
been left with a young family, his having engaged in the edu- 
cation of pupils, and his devotedness to the duties of his mi- 
nisterial office. ‘l'o these notices Mrs. Cappe adds : 


¢ A. cause, however, no Icss powerful, might probably be found, 
in his owu peculiar turn of mind. Reserved, modest, uuambitious, 
bis first solicitude was faithfully to discharge every duty, and his 
greatest pleasure to meditate ou the works and on the word of God, 
‘minently skilled in the classic writers of Greece and Rome, in the 
{ebrewy and ia the Hellenistic Greck, it was his supreme delight 
| te 
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to study the scriptures in their original languages: to consider the 
modes, customs, principles, and prejudices which prevailed when the 
ospel was first preached: the actual state, both of the Jewish and 
ne world, at the time when the several books of the New Tese 
tament were written: the effects which were manifestly produced 
upon the minds of all, by the continuance of miraculous powers 
among the first believers, until the destruction of the Jewish polity ; 
andthe appeal which was constantly made by these writers to this 
fact ; to contemplate the character, the situation, the views, and the 
hraseology, both of the friends and enemies of the gospel : to enter 
into the sublime ideas, and to imbibe the heavenly temper of its Au 
thor: carefully to compare scripture with scripture: and from these 
various sources to endeavour every day to gain more and more accue 
rate knowledge of the sacred writings, and a more just and com. 
prehensive view of the government a providence of God.’ 


¢ In 1774 the writer of these memoirs first became ace 
quainted with the subject of them, and in Feb. 1788 she be- 
came a member of Mr. Cappe’s family.’ Thus modestly does 
Mrs. Cappe advert to the connection which took place between 
such congenial minds,—a connection by which the comfort and 
happiness of the deceased must have been singularly promoted ; 
for it falls to the lot of very few studious men to be blessed with 
‘such a female friend and coadjutor.—The melancholy decline 
and dissolution of this good man are thus recorded: , 


¢ During the summer of the year 1790, Mr. Cappe had had many 
threatenings of a paralytic attack, but the awful blow was suspended 
until the 2d of May, 1791; a morning ever to be remembered by the 
writer of these memoirs, when this friend cf her heart, to whose great 
and fine qualities she was perhaps too ardently attached, was suddenly 
seized with a dreadful stroke of the palsy! He had taken a ride to 
a neighbouring village to baptize a child, and the morning being 
fine, had afterwards prolonged his ride, when suddenly, in a sandy 
lane, finding his head extremely uncomfortable, he threw himself 


from his horse, and was found almost immediately after, by a neigh- 


bouring Feigao the faithful animal standing by him, as if con- 
scious of his master’s situation. The circumstance of the deep sand 
in the lane, preserved him from being injured by the fall; but his 
life, notwithstanding, was despaired of for many weeks. At length, 
it pleased the Almighty in some measure to restore him; but al- 
though he continued afterwards to read and to compose occasionally, 
yet he was never able again to resume his ministerial labours.’ * 


On the 7th of April 1793, Mr. Cappe had a second paralytic 
seizure ; and in the night of the 16th of Sept. 1799 he had a 
third : 35 : 
¢ About the middle of December, 1800, he appeared to have 
caught cold, but it was not attended” by any symptoms that created 
much unusual alarm. His breathing, indeed, when in a recumbent 
| posture, was difficult, but it had frequently been so ever since his 
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last paralytic attack. On Monday the 22d, a gentleman called upon 
him, whom he had not seen of many years; and being forcibly struck — 
and affected by his extreme feebleness, he said to him, ‘ What 
great alterations, Sir, have taken place since we last met!” « It 
is true,” he replicd, ‘* great alterations. have taken place, yet, I 
assure you, I never was happier in my life ;”” and he then enumerated 
- the many blessings he still possessed. At night he had a shivering 
' fit, after which he sunk rapidly; and, about two: o’clock, on the 
morning of the 24th of December, without a groan or a sigh, he 
2? ended his earthly pilgrimage.’ 7 





§ The narrative concludes with this reflection : 


‘ If the reader of these memoirs has ever possessed sueh a friends 
and has experienced what it is to see his place vacant, he will thea 
comprehend what are the feelings of the writer of them! To such 
an one, how estimable are the hopes, the promises of the gospel 


Sufficient evidence is adduced in the copious extracts from 
Mr. Cappe’s discourses, to prove that he was a practical and 
very interesting preacher ;‘ and the critical remarks, which we 
are now proceeding to examine, ‘are testimonies of his diligence 
and perseverance in the line of his profession. ** Pains, read 
ing, study, are'his just pretence :” but though we would not 
be supposed to intimate that the line which finishes the couplet 
is in the least degree applicable to him, we cannot, after a 
careful perusal of his Jucubrations, pronounce that he was 
uniformly happy and successful. Of the peculiar opinions of 
. the deceased, it is remarked by Mrs. Cappe, that they were 
© the result, not the basis, of his researches.” We have as little 
doubt of their being the fruit of a most honest and conscien- F 
tious inquiry, as we have of the correctness of the general idea } 
on which he proceeded; yet we are at the same time of opi- 
nion that he has pushed this idea to an extreme, and has thus 
represented the gospel as a work of all others the most difficult 
to be understood by common Christians. 3 
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When the books of the N. T. were penned, the empire of 
the Romans prevailed in Judea, as is sufficiently proved by the 
j | Latinisms which occur in the Greek Testament: but these La- 
+ tinisms are few in comparison of thé Hebraisms and Orienta- 
: lisms which are diffused over the thoughts and expressions, 


and which must be well understood in order to obtain correct 
notions of the meaning of the sacred writers. Mr. Cappe was 
governed by this principle, which ought never to be disregarded 
by the critical examiner of scripture: but, unless it be eme 

ployed with discretion, it will obscure rather than elucidate 

the gospel. While expressions evidently figurative must be 

weighed in the scale of Eastern tropes to ascertain their pre- 

cise value, ‘plain ‘phraseology may pe allewed. to carry .a plain 
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meaning, or else we shall make the scripture perfectly unintelli- 
gible to modern readers; and the gospel, which professes to 
address itself to the poor and simple, will become the niost ine 
comprehensible and in course the most unprofitable book in 
the world. Mr. Cappe, indeed, in perfect consistency with 
his system, doubts whether the scriptures were intended for 
the use of all Christians directly. *‘ This idea, (says he,) has 
been too hastily taken up concerning the scriptures in general. 
For the use of men at large, undoubtedly they were intended 
but in the way of inference, application, and accommodation, 
not in their firet and immediate aim.’ It is true that they were 
first addressed to persons composing the audience of Christ and 
his Anostles, or to the churches which the latter planted, and 
every expression of a local and temporary nature must be ap- 
plied particularly to them: but are’ we hence to conclude that 
the general exhortations were not directly intended for the use 
of all Christians ? Such an inference makes the original dis 
pensation of the gospel to have been only a temporary religion, 
and modern christianity a matter of mere deduction. The 
kingdom of Christ, according to Mr. Cappe, did terminate in 
the consummation and catastrophe of the Mosaic economy and 
the Jewish state ; and the doctrine of Christ’s second appear- 


ance, to be the judge of the quick and dead, is a fallacious 


notion, erected on a misapprehension of several passages of 
scripture. : 

The first of these volumes consists of a Commentary, with 
notes and reflections, on the Proem or Introduction of St. John’s 
Gospel—A Dissertation on the terms Kingdom of Heaven, 
of God, and of Christ, used in Scripture—Explanation of the 


- Discourse of Jesus with Nichodemus—Enquiry into the mean- 


ing of Phil. II. 6—12— Paraphrase and Exposition of John V. 


‘26. to the end,—and A Commentary on the sixth Chapter of 


John. 

In his Commentary on the Proem of St. John’s Gospel, the 
author does not suspect it to have been an addition made by a 
subsequent writer, but endeavours to reconcile its language 
with that of the history, and with the notion of the humanity 
of Christ. He translates the first verse, ** In the beginning 
was the word, and the word was with God, and God was the 
word ;” and he thus explains its several terms : — /a the beginning, 
means only ‘ at the commencement of the gospel dispensa- 
tion,’ as in Luke i. 2. ‘© Who from the deginning were eye- 
witnesses and ministers ef the word.” By'* the Word” he une 
derstands Jesus Christ, and supposes (we think, without good 
reason), that Luke in the passage just quoted meant to give 
him the same. fide; for it does not appear that Luke meant 
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by roves the person of Christ, but merely his doctrine. It is 
also remarkable, if John and Luke at the commencement of 
their respective gospels purposely designated Christ by the title 
of acyos, that they should never once repeat that phrase in the 
course of their narratives. ‘* With God’ © denotes presence, 
communion, and familiar intercourse ;’ thus § Jesus, before he 
came forth into the world as the embassador of God to men, 
‘was with God to receive from him his errand and his powers ; 
when he had finished that ministry, he went to God again, to 
obtain from him the reward of his fidelity.’ * Both before and 
after his public ministry he was with God, either not yet 
known to men, nor conversant in the world; or no longer 
conversant in the world, invisible, and inaccessible to men.’ 
‘Mr. Cappe remarks also that ‘ Zo be with God, and to have 
God with him, are phrases which imply in them communications 
of divine wistom, power, and favour. Whoever is sent out 
by God is first mgos tov Oeov, with God.’ * Ged was the 
Word” is understood to be an inference from the preceding 
assertion that ‘the word was with God,’ and to mean only 
that the doctrine which Christ taught was not his own, but his 
that sent him. ‘ Ze World,” in the roth verse, is interpreted 
to mean only the Jewish people, who were made for (not dy) 
Christ, and who nevertheless did not know him. The glory 
of Jesus from the Father and with the Father is considered to 
be the gift of the Holy Spirit.—The following passage gives 
the author’s system of interpretation in a few words: 


¢ To those who know, that if scripture be made its own inter- 
preter, that if John in particular may be allowed to explain him.- 
sclf ; then, ‘* in the beginning,”’ signifies at, or immediately before 
the publication of the gospel; the Word, signifies the first great 
reacher of the word of God; with God, siguifics instructed by 
fim in his will, and qualified by him for his work in such mannery 
and in such measure, that when the messenger thus qualified and 
instructed speaks to men in the name of God, it is to all intents 
and purposes the same thing as if God spake, as if he himself were 


the word.’ 


The inquiry into the meaning of the terms ** Kingdom of 
Heaven,” ‘of God,” and “ of Christ,” occupies many pages ; 
and the notion which Mr. Cappe conceived of the true meane 
ing of this phrase seems to form the ground-work of his theo- 
logical system.- It is evidently an Hebraism, as ** the river of 
God” and * the tree of God ,” and it may mean the Kingdom 
xar’ szoxnv, and be applied to the gospel dispensation as 
expressive of the singular advantages and blessings which would 
result from it. With this idea, * the Kingdom of Christ” is 


perfectly synonimous ; which, from the felicity or blessedness 
which 
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which it includes, may be also styled * the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” Mr. Cappe’s opinion is that | 

‘¢ The kingdom of Christ consists in the miraculous exertions of 
divine power employed to establish and diffuse the doctrine taught 
by him during his personal ministry ; that the first act of this king- 
dom was the bestowment of the Holy Spirit, an act of kindness to 
his friends ; and that the la:t act of it was, the dissolution of the 
Jewish economy, and the desolation of Jerusalem and Judea, which 
was at one and the same time, an act of kindness to his friends, and 


of vengeance on his irreclaimable enemies, 
‘ Such is the nature of Christ’s kingdom, which existed during 


all the period from his ascensicn, to the catastrophe, and no longer.’ 


Adhering to this restricted sense of the kingdom of God, 
&c. he maintains that the true and most natural meaning of 
‘S entering into the kingdom of heaven” is ‘to becomé a mi- 
nister of the kingdom of the Messiah ;’ and he roundiy asserts 
that ‘ there is not one decisive example of the terms * king- 
dom of heaven,” used to denote what is ordinarily understood 
by the recompense of a life to come.’ 

The paraphrase on the discourse of Jesus with Nichodemus 
is intended to shew that it relates to the ministry of the king- 
dom of the Messiah, and not to the case of common Christians. 
It is inferred, moreover, that as ‘ to the ministry of this king- 
dom the Holy Spirit was necessary, this kingdom of God was a 
temporary kingdom anJ is now over.” We may ask, how does 
this representation accord with the frequent declarations of the 
permanency of the Messiah’s kingdom ? ae 

An elaborate exposition of Phil. ii. 6—12 follows, in which 
Mr. Cappe contends that the phrase, translated ‘* Thought it 
not robbery, 8c.” refers to the dignity and not to the humility 
of Christ. He opposes the opinion of Lardner, but not, we 
think, with success. , 

We shall take no other notice of the contents of the ‘first 


volume, than by transcribing Mr. Cappe’s paraphrase of John V. 
28, 29. , 

‘ The time is at no great distance, within the campass of this 
present generation, when all that sow are in the graves, who at pre- 
sent sit in darkness and the shadow of death, the whole body of the 
Jewish people, shall hear the voice of the Son of God, summoning 
them to judgment; and being then at length all awakened to per. 
ceive who ard what he is, shall come fosth out of their present state 
of darkness and ignorance, -to anew state of mind, to a resurrec- 
tion, which to those who have been obedient to the calls of Pro 
vidence, shall issue in the preservation of their lives, amidst the cala- 
mities, which will overwhelm their country ; to those who have re- 
fused to hearken to them, shall issue.in their condemnation, to fall, 
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among them that fall, and to take their share in-all the bitterness af 
the calamities that are hastening to involve this country.’ 


The second Volume contains an Exposition of the Lord's 
Prayer —Explication of Christ’s Temptation—Dissertaticn on 
Baptism— Reflections on the Mission of John the Baptist — 
Idea of Judaism—on the Interest of distant Churches in the 
Visitation of Jerusalem and Judea, and on the Propriety of méne 
tioning this Visitation in the Apostolical Epistles to. distant 
Churches—On the Future Life of Man—Cnristian Prin- 
ciples, &c. 

Proceeding in perfect unison with the sentiments exhibited 
in the first volume, Mr. Cappe gives an acc: unr of the Lord’s 
Prayer which he was cougcious was altogether novel, and 
which from this circumstance might have been suspected to 
have been more whimsical than correct ; because, if eighteen 
centuries have elapsed since the birth of Christ, and so appar- 
ently plain a formul: as that of the Lord’s Prayer is not yet 
understood, Christ cannot yet be said to he a light enlightens 
ing the Gentiles. 

It is remarked on the words ¢¢ Our Father,” that ¢ till Christ 
taught his disciples to address him by that name, God is not 
called our Father by any of his worshippers :’ but, had Mr, 
Cappe turned to Lightfoot’s Hebrew and Talmudic Ex: rcita- 
tions, he would have found that this epithet was common 
among the Jews, and that Christ did not inyent but only adept. 
edit. Father of Gods and Men was also the addregs of the 
heathen to Jupiter. 

Mr. Cappe is so thoroughly bent on restricting the meaning of 
eyery petition, that he questions whether there be any sense 1n 
which this prayer could be exactly adopted by Christians of the 
present age. How does he attempt to convince us of this ? Hear 
him. To set aside the petition, “« Give us this day our daily 
bread,” he gravely asks ¢ Are not Christians, before the da 
comes, furnished with the necessaries of life ?? and to do the 
same office by ‘‘ Forgive us our debts, ag we forgive our 
de ebtors,” he begs to know whether § placability be a licence 
to practise and to persevere in every species of transgression 2? 

The: comment on Christ’s Temptation excludes the agency 
of the. devil, while it attempts to account for his appearing in 
the narrative : 

‘ The sacred historign was about to relate such things concerning 
Jesus, as to the precipitate, and to any who were not well disposed 
towards him, might appear to be a blemish on his character, and 
not to consist well with the appellation of Holy one of God. ‘l'o 


preclude such disparaging naeaee concerning the character of 
Jesus ; : 
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Jesus ; to prevent any such effect of doubts and difficulties, thé 
growth of his own mind, the result of impressions made on him by 
his present circumstances. and which tended, as it might seem, to- 
wards apostacy and unfaithfulness; the evangelist, going to relate 
them, does not choose to represent them in plain,, naked language, 
as the spontancous produce of his thoughts, but rather as the sug- 
gestions of another. He avails himself of an idiom,’ much in use 
among the Jews, figuratively ascribing to a being of evil character 
any thing in the person or circumstances of any man, that cither 
was, or tended to what was deemed either natyrally, or morally 
evil.’ 


The. © plain unvarnished tale” Mr. Cappe supposes to be 
this: : 


¢ Jesus came from Guliiee to Jordan, to be baptized by John, 
Matt. 1.13. After the pir. was over he returned, in the power 
of the Spirit, into Galilee, Matt. iv. rg. Luke iv. 14. In the mean time, 
jt seems, that Jesus, moved by the Spirit, or in consequence ot some 
special provision of God, or through some effectual impulse of God 
upon his mind, had gone up from the river where he was baptized, 
and where some symbol of the Spirit had descended upon him, into 
the wilderness, near Jordan, and perhaps farther up towards Jerus 
salem. In this wilderness he abode about six weeks, without any 
settled provision, living on wh t occurred to him, or came in his way 
in the country ; locusts, perhaps, or wild honey, edible vegetables, 
and accidental aids from the poor inhabitants, cattle-keepers, or the 
travellers that he chanced to fall in with. Into this wilderness’ he 
came * full of holy spirit,”? Luke iv. 1.3 but here, after so long a 
time of very abstemious living, accompanied, it is probable, with 
much solitary reflexion on the extraordinary things that had lately 
happened, and the great and serious expectations they had awakenel 
in him, his body was much emaciated and reduced; and his mind, 
through that means, probably, disposed to doubt and diffidence, and 
made unusually sensible to the awful impressions of a retirement so 
deep, and silent, and romantic. At this time, being pressed for 
want of food, and urged by an appetite which he could Le satisfy 5 
and comparing his present circumstances with the magnificent things 
which had lately befallen him, and been said of him, he was some- 
thing uncomfortably affected by them, and tempted to doubt whe- 
ther he might venture to believe that he was indeed destined to be 
the Son of God.’ — 
' € This was not the only uncomfortable impression, which in’ re. 
spect of his future destination, passed over the mind of _ Jesus, in this 
wilderness. For, being on the top of a high mountain, where the 
extensive prospect before him suggested to his imagination the 
jdea of a vast domain, and of all the splendour usually attendant 
upon royalty, he felc the hardship of his present situation, and was 
tempted to doubt, whether he had any solid ground, on which to 
look for the crown of Icrael.’— 

¢ From this wilderness, (which it seems lay between that part of 
Jordan where John had been baptizing, and the holy city,) Jesus 


came 
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game after atime to Jerusalem, and during his stay at Jerusalem, 
he went up to the battlements of the temple, and reflecting how 
strange it was, that if he were the Messiah, he should not be exhi- 
bited as such to the people ; and should still, even after his arrival 
in the capital of the nation, remain among them undistinguishable 
from a common man, endued with no extraordinary powers, unre- 
gorted to, accompanied with no indications of approaching royalty : 
«* Nothing about me, (said he in his own miad,) even here in the 
seat of empire, that confirms, or at all corresponds to the marvellous 
declarations, which lately disposed me to regard myself as the future 
king of the Jews! I may perhaps have deceived myself in this mat- 
ter; I may have been illuded, it may be, by shat vision and that 
woice ; and if it were safe for me to rely upon it, even now, by cast- 
ing myself from hence, J might attract the notice and the confidence 
of all the multitude below, in the arcas of the temple, and the streets 


‘of the city.” 


We leave our readers to make their own remarks. 
Our limits oblige us to pass over many passages, which we 
had marked in the course of our perusal of these volumes ; 


and we hope to be excused from minutely noticing the remain- 


ing contents. Those of our readers, to whom Mr. Cappe’s 
sentiments are attractive, will examine his Critical Remarks 
for themselves ; and those on whom they have made no favour- 
able impression will think that we shall sufficiently perform our 
duty, if, to the passages already quoted, we add an extract from 
those general deductions at the close, which are intitled CAristias 
Principles : 

_€ Whatever is essential to Christianity, all the sects of Christians, 
without one excepted instance, own. It is essential to Christianity, 

the Gentile Christianity which consists in receiving Jesus for the 
Life), to believe that he died and rose again, and was empowered 
to send ftom heaven the gifts of the Holy Spirit, and nothing else 


-is essential : All the rest is verbiage ; references to natural religions ; 


quotations from the Old Testament ; allusions to prefigurations or 


customs of the Mosaic economy ; or, terms and phrases of the lan- 
guage, people» place, and time. In many respects exceedingly 


remote 
these modern times. 


rom the language of this western world, and the accuracy of 


¢ What is essential to the Jewih Clhiristianity, (which consists 
in receiving Jesus for the Messiah promised to the Jews) is to re- 
ceive him in that character, or to believe in him, notwithstanding 
the appearances that are agaiust it, and that his kingdom is not te 


. be such as the Jews expected, being not of this world, but to be 


exercised in the world whither he was going. 
¢ All Scripture, both the Old and New Testament, is anthro- 


: pomorphitical, figurative, metaphorical, proverbial, allusive, hyper- 
bolical, and bold. Its language is the language of sentiment, not of 


sdeas. It represents the preat standing laws of nature, which like 


the laws of nature that are most familiar to us, are continually exe- 
. cuting 
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cuting themselves (if one may say so) as being “ to be executed by 
Jesus Christ,”? because such was the language of prophecy concerning 
those who only predicted the event ; and not seldom in agricultural 
terms, which cannot well mislead ; but sometimes 1a juridical, which 
cannot well but mislead the imaginations of this present scene, and of 
this present age.’ 
It is not correct to apply this assertion to a// scripture; and, 

if it were, can we have reason to be thankful that the sacred 
writings survived the dark ages? In more instances than we 
have specified, Mr. Cappe will be thought rather to have ex- 

lained away than to have elucidated Scripture: but he must 
be allowed to have displayed considerable learning and talents, 
which would have sustained no injury in the public estimation, 
had the substance of these Critical Remarks been given with 


more compression. Mo Y- 
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Art. VI, 4 New Anatomical Nomenclature, relating to the Terms 
which are expressive of Position and Aspect in the Animal Sye- 

tem. By John Barclay, M.D., Lecturer on Anatomy, and Ho- | { 
norary Member of the Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh. a 
8vo, pp. 182. 5s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1803. 


JF nomenclature be merely considered as a collection of terme, 
intended to convey certain defined ideas, the introduction 
of new phrases, or a new application of the old, must rather 
serve to retard than advance the progress of science. From s 
whatever source names are derived, which are employed for __ 
the designation of particular things, it frequently happens that 
they soon become arbitrary, and lose any appearance of con- 
nection with the ideas from which they were originally bor- 
rowed. ‘This is particularly the case in anatomy: the more 
early cultivators of which science, in forming their nomencla- 
ture, were disposed to aim at finding out resemblances which 
hardly exist ; and were accustomed toapply, without suspicion 
of error, to the human subject, observations made by them on 
the bodies of brutes. When such terms have grown arbitrary, 
it would be injurious to the interests of science to make any 
alteration in them; and we agree with the learned author of , 
this work in thinking, that ‘no where is prudence more ne- 
cessary, than in our attempts to innovate on habits and esta- 
blished usage.’ Considerations of prudence, however, should. 
not be carried too far; because as-much disadvantage may os 
arise from the rejection of a well-timed improvement, as from ie 
hasty and inconsiderate innovation. When terms convey erro- | 
neous ideas, there 1s a necessity for changing them; and when 
the language of science is imperfect or ambiguous, we are much 
indebted to him who endeavours to supply or define it. 
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The views of Dr. Barclay are by no means directed to the 
formation of a new language in every part of anatomy, since 
he attempts only to supply the deficiences of the old; and 
where he can, with propriety, retain terms of general and esta- 
blished import, it is not his wish to set them aside. The object, 
to which his attention has been principally directed, is to pre- 
vent the inaccuracies of the terms ‘ which are expressive of 
position and aspect in the animai system ;’ and a little consi- 
deration will readily point out its importance. Anatomical de- 


scription must be made with reference to certain acknowleged 
Situations, and should not be influenced by. accidental varieties 


in a part, nor by the particular structure of different animals. 
It is evident that the terms superior, inferior, posterior, and ane 
gerior, cannot apply both to man and the lower animals, with- 
out. supposing the natural situation to be changed. External 
and internal, right and /eft, are also very variable in their appli- 
cation, whether with regard to the body considered as a whole, 
or to its several parts viewed-separately. In consequence of the 
inaccuracy to which the use of these epithets has given rise, Dr. 
B. is induced to reject them altogether, and to substitute terms 
which have a constant reference to particular parts, in every 
species of animal and in every circumstance of position. 

_ In an extensive Introduction, the author makes several judi- 
eious observations on the inaccuracies of Anatomical Language, 
and the unsuccessful attempts of various writers to remedy 
them. He considers a reform in Anatomy as essentially dif- 
ferent from that which has taken place of late years in Che- 


' mistry, by its not being, as inthe latter, connected with any 


change of principles or extension of facts, but,:on the other 
hand, wholly confined to classification and arrangement. Bes 
fore he enters on the detail of the alterations which he pro- 
poses in the Language of Anatomy, he gives a general view of 
Language, and the changes which have taken place in it, 
Those changes, he thinks, necessarily occur from the different 
wants of various regions, and the different states of communie 


ation which the inhabitants have with other nations. 


¢'Yet, independent of all these causes, (says he,) language, be- 
sides, has the seeds of change in its very nature; each individual 
has a voice of his own, and a manner of speaking that distin- 
guishes him from others; and this difference would be still more 
conspicuous, were it not for the influence of imitation. This imi- 
tation, where all are aiming at the same original, preserves a sort 
of general resemblance in the varied language of the individuals of 


the same nation But where each has not access to the general 


standard, and where most are obliged to take copies for their model, 
the language separates, almost irresistibly, into different dialects ; 
| | . 7 , and 
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and each province, or each group into which the several inhabitants 
are classed, acquires a tone, accent, and manner peculiar to itself; 
or should the province become independent, and all its connection 
with the nation be dissolved, its dialect hastens to assume the «+m 
of-a different language. So strong is this tendency to change, that 
in many provinces of no great extent their dialects are subdivided 
into dialects; each district, village, and hamlet, secluded from a - 
regular and frequent intercourse, exhibits some peculiarities of 
speech; and would seemingly ia time, if intercourse were stopt, — 


acquire a distinct language of its own. 

¢ What can be the cause of all these changes, where nothing appears 
to induce them from without? If any choose to investigate the mat- 
ter, he will find it in the number, the varied structure, the diversified 
functicns, and. complex. movements of the organs employed to pro- 
duce-and articulate the human voice.” » : 


The extent to which this reasoning may be carried, ‘Dr. B. 
erideavours to manifest by the different manner in which the 
actions of various muscles may be compounded with those of 
each other. ‘The muscles of the larynx, which are fourteen 
in number, or seven pairs, are capable, by this mode of cal 
culation, of performing 16383 varieties of motion; because he 
considers each as being able to act with the other in every va- 
riety of combination. This, however, is independent of the 
modifications capable of being produced by the muscles of the 
cartilages of the larynx, and Os Hysides; by the diaphragm, 
and the abdominal and intercostal muscles; by the pharynx; 
by the state of the nose, fauces, and palate; by the ear, which 
superintends and directs the whole of the vocal system; and 
by the tongue and the various parts concerned in articulation. 
Tt is admitted that no individual can throw his muscles into 
one thousandth part of the combinations of which the Doctor 
has here supposed them to be susceptible; but he thinks that 
this reasoning will readily account for the numberless varieties . 
of.tone and voice... | ; eh 

‘The new anatomical terms, which. the author has broughe ’ 
forwards, are applied to the different aspects of the trunk, exe 


tremities, and head: 


‘ Anatomists, (says he,) know that in describing the vertebral 
column, we call the bone which is nearest to the head the Artas, 
and the mass of vertebra at the opposite extremity the Sacrum. 
In systematic connection, these occupy corresponding regions in all ~ 
animals in which they are found. Instead of the words Superior 
and Inferior, 1 would therefore propose ATLANTAL and Scrat, . 

‘'The breast and the back express likewise corresponding regions 
in all animals; and. therefore, instead of anterior and Posterior, we 
might adopt Sterna and Dorsat. | 

¢ When L£xternal and Internal signify what is superficiat and deep, 

ve might, in their place, employ the words Dexwax and Centraty; 
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denoting what points to the akin and what to the centre: or if we 
happen to be speaking of an organ, PeripHerat and Centra; 
the term Peripheral being derived from the Greek word that signifies 
‘6, circumference.” 
‘When they signify the side and middle of a surface, suppose a 
lane, to pass along the middle of the neck, mediastinum, and linea 
alba, and to divide the neck and the trunk into similar halves from 
the sternum to the dorsum, and let this plane be denominated 
Mesion; Larerar and Mesiae will in such a case convey the 


meaning of eaternal and internal.’ 


To the lateral parts of the trunk, Dr. B. applies the terms 
dextral and sinistral, which he prefers to the synonimes in 
common use; on the general principle that a language, kept 
exclusively to science, is less likely to be altered than a collo- 

uial one. 

Instead of calling the extremities, superior and inferior, terms 
which cannot apply to the limbs of the lower animals, the au- 
thor considers it better to employ names borrowed from the 
region of the trunk with which these parts of the body are con- 
nected; and hence he gives the appellation of at/antal to the 
superior, and sacra/ to the inferior extremity. The part nearest 
to the trunk, he calls proximal; and that which is farthest re- 
moved, distal. | 

In the atlantal extremities, he uses, as in common language, 
the terms radial and ulnar, to signify the two lateral parts. 
To the other two sides, he thinks the designations of Anconal 
and Zhenal may with propriety be applied : 

¢ The word anconal containing an allusion to that projecting point 
of the elbow which the ancient Athenians and modern anatomists 
have called ofecrunen; but which other Greeks denominated an- 
con, the name from which we derive the epithet belonging to the 
muscles called anconzt. The word thenal is taken fom thenar, the 
Greek name for the palm of the hand: but here we transfer the 
word ¢henar to signify the flexure or side of the elbow opposed to the 
ancon ; allowing the word vo/a to remain, and still to signify that part 


on the thenal side which is called the palm. 
© The aspects therefore,’ he continues, § of each atlantal extre- 


mity, and of all its parts from the scapula downwards, will be 
Paoximarand Distat, Dermat, Centrat, Urnar and RapiatL, | 


'Anconat and Tuenar; while the scapula, from its close and 


intimate connection, will have.its aspects better expressed by the terms- 
for the trunk.’ : 


With regard to the sacral extremities, 


‘Tie parts which correspond in their general form, situation, and 
function, with the ulna, radius, thenar, and ancon of the other ex. 
tremities, are the tidia, fibula, poples, and rotulas and therefore, if we 
here preserve the analogy, the eight aspects of the sacral extremities 
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will be Proxima and Distat, Dermat, Centrar, Tistat, 
Fisurar, Porrit+ ar, and Rotruvar; allowing the word planta 
to remain, as we did vola, to express the sole on the popliteal side ° 
of the foot ; and the large lateral bones of the pelvis to borrow their 
terms, as does the scapula, from the aspects of the trunk. 
‘That the whole of these terms may be as generally useful as 

possible, they are meant to extend in their application as far as 
those for which they are substituted. Thus, for instance, in the 
ATLANTAL extremity, the humerus, and every bone to the points 
of the fingers, in supposed to have a proximal and distal, a peri- 
heral and central, au ulnar and radial, a thenal and anconal aspect 5 
while the relative situation of every nerve, muscle, and artery, is 
to be expressed by some one or other of these epithets.’ 





a t n 
a ap een I a li a 


The head, equally with the other parts of the body, requires 
the application of well-defined terms, ta mark with precision 
its formation and peculiarities, in different animals. Dr. B. | 
takes some pains to shew that the terms Atlantal, Sacral, Ster- 
nal, and Dorsal, may be made to denate the comparative situa- | 
tion of the head and trunk: but, 1n order to describe the aspects 
of the cranium and face, without allusion to other parts, new 
expressions become necessary. 





¢ Taking the head as a whole,’ says he, ‘ these aspects should be ' 
| eight in number ; but supposing the falx a mesial plane, dividing it 
mtu two similar halves, they will amount to mne; and by dividing it 
into cranium and face, a tenth may be necessary. But, as dermal, 
central, dextral, sinistral, and mesial, are equally applicable to the 
head and trunk, we only require five that are new: two for the 
base and crown of the head, two for the hind and fore part of the 
cranium, and one for the face. | 
% ‘Ihe base and crown of the head, which are opposite, may be 
called the Basinar and Corona aspects. 

¢ Between these two and the lateral aspects there is 2 projecting 
part of the cranium behind, which the Romans called occiput, and 
the Greks inion. The Greek word ts preferable to the Latin, as 
it does not convey any allusion to the occipital bone, which is found 
jn two different aspects, the basilar, and that which may now be 
called Inrac. 

‘ {athe opposite extremity of the cranium, where the nasal bones 
are found connected with the os frontis, there is a part which some 
anatomists who have written in Latin have called glubella. This 
particular aspect of the cranium, tlie aspect which is always opposed 
to the inion, may be named GLABELLAR. 

« The part of the face which is placed at the greatest distance from 
the inion, following the course of a straight line, is in some animals a 

part of the inferior, in others a part of the superior maxillary bone, 
or in birds, of the mandibles which correspond to them: this distant 
part of the face, whatever that happens to be, may be called the 


Aytinion. 
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'€ So that the ten aspects of the head will be the Dermat, Céne 
trat, and Mesiar, the Dextrar and Sintstzar, the Coronat 
and Basivar, the In1at, Antiniat, and the GraB: rar. 

¢ Of the last seven, if lines be drawn between every two of the oppo- 
site aspects, they will constitute the four following diameters: The 
Dexiro-sinistrar, the Corono-sas:var, the Sada y a 
and the Inantiniat. The two former may be taken at different 
places of the cranium, towards the g/abella, where it has in general 
the least depth and the least breadth, and towards the inion, where 
the depth and breadth are usually greatest; the first behind the 
temporal processes of the os frontis; and the other opposite to the 
prominent parts of the parietala, or of the parietal, asin sheep, oxen, 
&c. where the sagittal suture 1s found only in the os frontis, and 
where one bone supplies the pluce of the two parietals. In this way 
we shall have two dextro-sinistral and two corono-basilar diameters.’ 


Right and deft are erroneous when applied to the ventricles 
of the heart; and antericr and postertor will not be accurate 
when extended to comparative anatomy. ‘I he author there- 
fore suggests that the term systemic should be employed for the 
pulmonary veins, lett sinus, auricle, and ventricle, with the 
| aorta and all its branches, while the bronchial veins, and those 
rf of the head, heart, trunk, and extremitics, with the pulmo- 
nary artery, and all its branches, should be distinguished by 
the epithet pulinonic. : 








In order to render the application of his nomenclature more . 
extensive, Dr. Barclay proposes to use the new terms adver- 
bially, as in Atdantad, Sacrad, Ulnad, &c. towards the Atlane 
tal, Sacral, and Ulnar aspect. Connection, he distinguishes 
by changing the termination to en, as in the words Radien, 
Ulnen, and Rotulen; by which he would signify, belonging to 
A the radius, ulva, or rotula, instead of referring to their aspect 
; Or situation. He also gives examples of the mode in which 

his terms may be used in composition; and, in order to illus- 
trate the whole, he annexes five plates, with references to 
them. : 


‘- The account which we have thus given of this new anatomi- 

| cal nomenclature will enable our readers to form an idea of 
its principles, and of its application. We consider it as bear- 
ing the marks of care, ability, and knowlege of the subject 5 
and as well worth the attention of the Anatomist. Yul 
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Arr. VII. 4 Companion and useful Guide to the Beautics in the 
Western Highlands of Scotland, and.in the Hebrides. To which 
is added a Description of Part of the main Land.of Scotland, 
and of the Isles of Mull, Ulva, Staffa, I-Columbkill, Tirii, 
Coll, Eigg, Skye, Raza, and Scalpa. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Murray of Kensington. Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 440. 78. 6d. 
Boards. Nicol. 1803. 





WE have on a former * occasion acknowleged our obligations 
to this ingenious Lady, for furnishing an amusing com- 
panion and useful guide to those who travel in the Highlands of 
Scotland, The first part of the present publication, as before, 
is devoted to mentioning the distances from ;lace to place, and 
the beautiful objects to be viewed in the neighbourhood; and 
the larger part of the volume is occupied bya description of the 
sublime and romantic scenery, which so much prevails in the 
nerthern part of our island. Mrs. Murray appears to be pos- 
sessed of such enthusiasm, that difficulties and dangers operate 
on her mind: as inducements; and we frequently behold her 
exposing herself to situations from which the most hardy of 
the other sex would willingly retire. Impelled by a strong 
attachment to the beauties of nature, she has visited scenes 
which were admirably calculated to gratify and reward her li- 
beral curiosity. It is impossible for her readers mot to partake, 
in some degree, of the pleasure with which her labours have 
been crowned ; and we peruse her descriptions with a portion 
of the same interest and animation which actuated the writer. 
In addition to the descriptive part of this work, we meet 
with several amusing anecdotes, and are introduced to the ac- 
guaintance of those persons from whem -the fair author re- 
ceived any kindness or attention; and a want of gratitude of 
feeling, for services bestowed, cannot be reckoned among Mrs. 
Murray’s failings. —Our readers, we think, will be pleased 
with the following passage, which shews the savage manners 
of former periods, and ineontestibly proves the truth of the 
Poet’s observation, 


es : 6s Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede pena claudo.” 


© At the south end of the island of Lismore we sailed near a small 


rocky isle, over which the sea rolis at high tides; at other times it. 


 yaises its rouzh head somewhat above the surface of the water. It 


is called the Lady’s Rock, for the following reason. . 
_: © In former times.one of the M‘Leans of Duart, whose castle (now 


ome | 
. ‘ 


in ruins) stands on a promontory in Mull, in nearly an oppesite 
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* See Rev. Vol. xxxi. N.S, p. 398. : 
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direction to the .Lady’s. rock, married a: sister of Argyle; The 
lady was handsome and amiable, but unhappily she was barren. In 
those days it wasa high crime in the eye of a husband, when his wife 
bore him no children. Duart hated his hapless lady for that cause, and 
determined on her destruction. To accomplish it with ease, and.as 
he imagined, safe from detection, he ordered ruffians to convey het 
secretly to the bare rock near Lismore, and there leave her to perish 
at high tide. ‘The decd was executed to Duart’s wish, and the lady 
left on the rock, watching the rolling tide rising to overwhelm her. 
When she had given herself up for a lost being, and expected in a 
very short time to be washed from the rock by the waves, she for- 
tunately perceived a vessel sailing down the Sound of Mull, in the di- 
rection of the rock on which she was sitting. Every effort in her 
power was exerted, and every signal in her possession was displayed 
‘to attract the notice of the people in the vessel. At length they 
perceived her and drew near the rock. She made herself known, and 
velated that it was by the order of her barbarous husband she was 
left on,the rock, and thus reduced to the wretched state in which 
they found her. ‘The mariners, ever a generous race, took com- 
passion on her, received her on board their vessel, and conveyed her 
safely to her brother at Inveraray. 
¢M‘Lean Duart made a grand mock funeral for his much loved, 
much lamented lady, who he announced to have died suddenly. He 
wrote disconsolate letters to her relations, particularly to Argyle, 
and after a decent time went to Inveraray in deep mourning, where 
with the greatest shew. of grief, he lamented to his brother-in-law 
the irreparable loss he had sustained, Argyle said little, but sent 
for his sister, whose unexpected appearance in life and health, proved 


an electric shcck to her tender husband. Argyle was a mild and | 


gmiable man, and took no other revenge of M‘Lean but commanding 
him to depart instantly, at the same time advising him to be cau- 
tiots not to meet his brother Donald, who would certainly take 
away his life for having intended to destroy that of his sister. Sir 
Donald Campbell did’ meet him many years afterwards in a strect 
at Edinburgh, and there stabbed him: for his crime towards his 
sister, when M‘Lcan was eighty years of age.’ 


‘The astonishment and admiration of the fair traveller are 
raised to their highest point by a view of Fingal’s Cave, and 
of the bending pillars in the Isle of Staffa; an island which 
was not visited by Dr. Johnson, though he passed near to it in 
his way from Ulya to I-Ona. The public attention was first 
directed to these singular appearances by an account of them 
in Mr, Pennant’s Tcur, which was furnished. by Sir Joseph 
Banks,—-We shall make some extracts from Mrs. M.’s narra-. 
tive ; : : | : 

© After we had doubled the point of Gometra the tide turned 
dgainst us, and the wind in some degree got up, which occasioned 
wares and hard labour for the rowers ; but when we came to Staffa 
not.a breath of wind blew. The sea was as smooth as glass, which 
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enabled the boat to get quite close to the shore, tacking continually 
amongst innumerable small rocks separate from Staffay lying on the. 
west side of it. Every length the boat made, new wonders came in 
view. On the north-west point, rises to a great height a small pro- 
montory almost. perpendicular from the sea to its summit. ‘The base 
of this promontory is rough and irregular for perhaps more than half 
its height, and where the uneven rock ends, the most beautiful per- 
fect uniform pillars rest upon it, in a convex semi-circle ; and were it 
not for their stupendous appearance, it might be thought that the 
finest statuary ever existing, had stretched his chisel powers beyond 
human art in forming them. w ae 

¢ Advancing from this beautiful convex circle of pillars, I observed 
creeks and caves, and perpendicular rocks of great variety ; but when 
I came within ‘sight of the ‘very regular pillars and elevated’ dome 
over the great caves, 1 was in an extasy. , 

‘ Conceive, if you can, an infinity of small pillars thrown together 
in every. direction at a very considerable height from the eye, bearing 
the resemblance of architecture, executed in the most masterly style, 
and highly beautified by various tints made by time, and weather, 
composing an irregular and continued fagade to magniticent domes, 
from which descend perpendicular, compact, smooth prismatic pillars, 
some resting, (particularly those at the boat cave, and on the west 
side of Fingal’s cave,) on rough irregular sound ‘masses of basaltes 
washed by the sea. Others morticed in the angles of stumps of pil- 
lars once entire, the uppermost joints of which have separated from 

! the main mass of pillars forming the island. 

_ © It is said that the boat cave is much larger than Fingal’s, but it is 
very little known, owing to ideal, or real danger in going into it.. The 
mouth of it is far from striking, or beautiful; its form somewhat re- 
gembling a barn-door; but the dome or outside roof resting on the 
perpendicular prisms, with the syrometry of the pillars ranged in a 

: compact form.all along that part of Stafla, are beyond all description 
| 2 beautiful, even more so if possible, than the outward parts of Firgal’s 
cave; but the striking coup-d’ceil of them is lost to all who approach 
Staifa by the south-east side of it; and it is not seen at all if the 
boatmen do not choose to be at the trouble of rowing.to the west. 

¢ What is very uncommon and which gives a very singular beauty 
| to the south part of Staffa,’ is, that from the commencement of its 
i= rand dome or crown, on the west side of it, tiil near the landing 
place for cattle on the east side, not a fallen or loose piece of rock or 

rubbish of any kind is seen. : e 
_ © I was almost overcome with astonishment and delight, on viewing 
the parts around the outside of the boat cave, and I remained in 
silent amazement at every succeeding object that met. my eye, till 
I came to the entrance into Fingal’s cave, which I did not perceive 
till I was nearly close to it, accasioned, (as we were rowing very 
near shore) by a round projection of most beautiful compact prisms 
descending from the magnificent crown or dome of smail pillars in 
every direction (beautified as before mentioned, by the softest mel- 
lowest tints that time and weather produce,) toa solid rough base 


of basaltes. 
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¢ When I faced the mouth of the cave, what I could see of the 
inside, and what I gazed at on the outside, made my blood thrill 
through every vein; but when I got within it I forgot the workd 
and every thing it contains. The ominipotence of the Deity filled 
my soul. I was lost in wonder, gratitude, and praise. My nerves 
were so wound up, that the smallest sound distracted me. Never 
shall I forget the sublime heaven-like sensations with which Fingal’s 
cave inspired me. 2 , 

‘ From the grand works of nature my mind has often been raised 
in adoration to the Author of them, and they have been to me the 
best of sermons; but Staffa produced the highest pitch of solemn, 


s 


pious, enthusfastie sensation I ever felt or ever can feel, in this my 


house of clay.’ 


¢ When I came to what is called the Clam-shell eave, I was 
astouished by other pillars, more extraordinary, if possible, in point 
of natural production, than any J had seen before. They are’ the 
large bending pillars. | crossed the creek at the mouth of the cave, 
and sat down on huge convex prisms lying horizontally in a compact 
mass, and running a vast length into the sea. Opposite to where E 
sat, (across the little creek,) huge prisms curve in the arch of a circle 
down the side of the island, from the summit to the stumps near the 
mouth of the Clam-shell cave, forming a figure something resembling 
the ribbed inside of a scollop-shell, which } imagine has given the cave 
xs name. These concave pillars exhibit at their angles, joints ex- 
actly similar to the perpendicular ones at Fingal’s cave, and form 2 
gcene more sublime than I am able to describe. ; 

¢ Seated on the horizontal pillars I dmed ; never again shall I have 
such a dining room, unless J have the happiness of revisiting Staffa. 
When I had finished my luxuriant feast, particularly of mind, I began 
my march over the horizontal.pillars which Jay like numerous keels 
‘of huge men of war, petrifed in one mass, and joimted like 
masonry. By scrambling over some horizontal, some bendingy,, 
and some upright pillars, t at length gained the plain at the sum- 
mit of the island. ‘This plain is about one mile by three quarters, 
having a thin strata of soil over the great caves, but on the north side 
of the island the pasture is admirable for feeding of cattle and sheep. 
It will graze from forty tofifty head of cattle from October to June, 
and ‘heifers for the remainder of the year, giving the grass a month’s 
respite, I scarcely ever eat such fine mutton as what was fed om 
Staffa’s pasture. That island, when farmed, let for fourteen pounds 3 
year. Staffa is part of the estate once belonging to Macquarrie, chief 
of the Macquarries, and when ever it has changed masters, it has sold 
with the island of Ulva. ‘The present laird of these isles is Ranald 
M‘Donald Esq. of the house of Boisdale, whose mind and taste are 
fully capable of appreciating the jewel in his possession, the like of 
which, in all probability, cannot be found on the face of the terres- 
trial globe. What a pleasure then must it be, to be laird of Staffa? 

¢ The first time I was on Staffa I. saw only a few sheep and three 
red deer; the latcer on the summit followed our boat us we rowed at 
the base, and when we.came to Fingal’s cave, they stood to view us 
from the tremendous high dose over it. , 
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« As soon as I gained the top of the island, I made my way to the 
station occupied by the deer when I last saw them, but being more 
fearful of turning giddy than they were, [ laid myself flat on my 
breast, and thus crept forward till I got my head over the edge of the 
roof rising from the arch of the cave. The rocks at the mouth of 
the cave, which when I was at them were huge masses, seemed to be 
from this eminence like dots on the surface of the ocean. 

‘In 1801 one.of the deer grew so wild that he was very near 
killing a man, he en that account was shot; the ether two were in 
the habit of following all boats leaving the island, but having, it is 
supposed, extended their convoy to too great a distance, they pe- 
rished on their return. Had the wild stag taken a fancy to have 
lifted me on his horns when lying flat on the ground, with my head 
over Fingal’s cave, and tipped me over, what an uncommon death I 
should have had1 Goats have since been sent to Staffa in lieu of the 
Festi an animal much better suited to the character and extent of the 
island. : 

* Staffa rises perpendicularly from the sea in every part except at 
one creek, running some way into the island, on the east side, where 
few visitors reach ;. it is there they land what cattle and sheep are gra- 
zed onthe summit, and it is the most sheltered spot around the island, 

¢ From the summit of Fingal’s cave, I walked on the west side 
as near the edge of the precipices as 1 possibly could, and crossed 
the hollow from the cattle landing place, and having gained the 
semicircular promontory I first mentioned, I sat down on the grass 
which covers the summit of those beautiful pillars. As that point is 
the highest ground in Staffa, I obtained (it being a clear day,) a 
panorama view of the surrounding islands and an expanse of the 
Atlantic towards America, as far as the eye could reach. A sudden 
change of weather did not enter my mind, nor luckily for me did any 
change take place, which not unfrequently happens at Staffa, other. 
wise I should have been in a woful state, totally unprotected and un- 
sheltered, having for companions only four boatmen, to whose lan- 
guage. I was a stranger, and a lad for my interpreter. Nota hut 
upon the island, nor a cave into which I dared to venture in a storm ¢ 
I must therefore have submitted patiently, and like Lear address the 
elements, ** Then let fall your horrible pleasure; here I staad your. 
slave,” an unprotected weak woman. } 

¢ From the western promontory I proceeded on the summit to the 
northern parts of the island, where isa well of good water, also a 
small peat moss, necessaries provided by providence for the existence 
and comfort of man, if any were daring enough to take up their 
abode there. For a year or two a herdsman did so, and raised two 
huts; but he grew tired of the boisterous elements, quitted his station, 
and his and his cattle’s shelter fell to ruins.’ 


Two chapters are devoted to the consideration of the town 
and ruins on I-Ona, which produced this eloquent and im- 
pressive observation from Dr. Johnson : 

«¢ We were now treading that illustrious island, which was once the 


luminary of the Caledonian regions, whencg savage clans and roving 
N 3 barbarians 
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barbarians derived the benefit of knowledge and the blessings of réfi- 

ion. To abstract the mind from all local emotion would be impos- 
sible, if it were endeavoured, and would be foolish, if it were possible. 
Whatever withdraws us from the power of our senses; whatever 
makes the past, the distant, or the future predominate over the pre- 
sent, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far from me 
and my friends be such frigid philosophy as may conduct us indiffer- 
ent and unmoyed over any ground which has been dignified by wisdom, 
bravery, or virtue. ‘That’ man is little to be'envied, whose patriotism 
would not gain force upon the plain of Merathon, or whose piety 
would not grow warmer among the ruins of Jona,” 


' The reader will form a competent idea of the fearless nature 
of Mrs. Murray’s character, when he peruses her account of 
the visit to the dangerous Gulf of Coire Vreaikain. We con- 
fess that we shuddered, and wsie alarmed for her safety during 
the whole. of the voyage. 

We shall terminate our quotations from this entertaining 
volume with an amusing anecdote: , 


¢ At present most of the inhabitants of Kintail are Protestants ; 
formerly they were Roman Catholics. A plain tale of a Protestant 
peasant of other days, pleased me when I heard it related, I will 
therefore here insert it. 

‘ He was tenant to a Roman Catholic nobleman, and being griev- 
ously oppressed, he in consequence had arrears to a considerable 
amount with his landlord) ‘the farmer applied to his lordship’s un- 
der factor, or steward, to intercede for him, and procure him some 
redress. He promised the honest man to speak to his lord in his 
favour, but he did no such thing. ‘The farmer then addressed the 
superior factor, beseeching him to petition his lord for him. He too 
promised fairly, but did not perform, The man in despair, at last 
took courage, appeared before the lord himself, and told him his 
simple tale. The lord had pity on him, and gave him a discharge in 
full for all he owed him, and even condescended to accompany the 
peasant through a great hall, on the walls of which hung the ‘pic- 
tures of saints and martyrs. His lord asked him if he knew whose 
pictures those were. ‘* No.” «* They are the representatives of saints, 
to whom I pray that they will intercede for me with the great lord of 
all, to forgive me my sins.””  ** But why not pray to the great lord of 
all yourself ?”’ “Oh ! that would be too great a presumption ; itis far 
better to have such mediators as saints, between God and man.” * [I 
do not think so, my lord, and I will prove it too. I first applied to 
Little Sandy, your under factor, to intercede with you for me: he 
did it not. { then addressed Muckle Sandy, the other factor : he too 

romised, but did nothing either ; then all at once I applied to yourself, 
my lord, and you have forgiven me every thing.” 


In conclusion, we must hint that the author has indulged 
rather too frequently, and at too great length, in description ; 
and that she has introduced a number of anecdotes which are 
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Art. VIII. The Powers of Imagination. A Poem in Three Parte, 
written at the Age of Sixteen, by Miss Charlotte Seymour. gto. 
pp. 130. 11. 1s. Boards. Longman and Rees. 1803. © 


poem on the Powers of the Imagination, in three Cantos, 
composed by a lady at the age of sixteen, must be regarded 
as a literary curiosity 5; and that critic would be churlish and sour 
in an extreme degree, who should be disposed to contemplate 


‘it with any other feelings than those of clemency and indul- 


ence. Miss Seymour’s performance is a surprising effort in 
a female of her years, and it was natural for her friends to be 
proud of her early genius: but it would have been prudent and 
even kind in these friends to have considered that a poem, writ- 
ten at sixteen, on such a subject as she has chosen for the exer- 
cise of her Muse of tender wing, must require frequent revi- 
sion, and the corrections of matured judgment and taste, be- 
fore it would be fit to meet the public eye. The plan of this 
poem evinces compass of thought; and its execution proves the 
author to be conversant with the poets, and to have a good 
ear: but, had she kept her picce nine years, its present redundan- 
cies, repetitions, the frequent recurrence of the same rhymes, 
and other defects which her more ripened judgment must have 
discovered, would never have appeared ; ‘and by ‘ discreetly. 
blotting,” her fame as 2 poet would have been more elevated 
A good memory, united with a rhyming facility, is often mis- 
taken for Imagination by young writers ; who are not aware 
that her Powers cannot be truly exerted independently of the 
understanding. 

Delineations of the poetic merits of Homer and Virgil, of 
Shakspeare and Milton, and exhibitions of mysterious theo- 
logical doctrines, are rather bold attempts for so young a writer. 
In the Paradise Lost, the dialogues between the Father and the 
Son deform the poem; and Miss Seymour, following a great 
example in an instance in which it ought not to be imi- 
tated, thus introduces the Father and the Son disputing on the 


Redemption of Man: 


¢ No more, my Son! in vain, in vain you plead!’ 
This sinful race, ungrateful man, shall bleed ! 
My angry bolts shall flaming dart around 
And furious whirlwinds sweep them from the ground !? 


<¢ Does thy just wrath demand whole streams of blood ? 
Does thy dread rage claim loud a crimson flood ? 
Ah: let me then. his gracious pardon plead ! 
A willing sacrifice, thy Son shall bleed !” 
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In addition, we have also some verses on the Trinity; all 
which is very piously designed, but which the good taste of 
the writer, when ‘ graver years come sailing by,” will pro~ 
bably disapprove. We wish not to mortify nor to discourage 
this young é/eve of the Muses. If we do not flatter her by in- 
discriminate praise, we would animate her to a suitable im- 
provement of her promising powers, by the cultivation of 
Bright Reason, which she thus invokes in the conclusion of 
her poem: | 


‘ But hush, my Muse! no more, no more I sing; 
Bright Reason o’er me waves her golden wing ; 
Cease, cease, she cries; thy lofty strains give o’er ; 
Oh, cease these tones; and sound thy lyre no more. 
Let Reason bright thy slender vessel guide, 

And point the ruin hid beneath the tide. 

Thy little bark, see, sportive, light and free, 

Glides on 1MAGINATION’S stormy sea. 

Fann’d by light zephyrs, wafted by the breeze, 

Thy thoughtless eye no lurking rock foresees ; 

The syren lures thee from the safer shore 

To dangerous seas, untried by thee before. 

When rocks appear, or threat’ning storms arise, 
And warning darkness veils the low’ring skies ; 

Save when blue lightnings stream across the sky, 
And trembling flash along the arch on high; 
When deadly rocks shall raise their direful heads, 
And gaping Ruin all around thee spreads : 
IMAGINATION, gay, seductive queen ! ; 
Unmov’d will view the dread tempestuous scene 3 
Unmov’d the beauteous laughing queen of air 
Shall view thy tears, or hear thy suppliant pray’r ; 
The bright deluder strives her rocks to hide, 

To plunge thee deeper in her rapid tide. 

List to the councils of an anxious friend ; 

‘Oh, mark me well; my ev’ry word attend ! 

Still may 1macinaTion string thy lyre, 

With pow’r divine thy youthful Muse inspire, 
With sportive grace allure thee to her bark 3. 

Still may’st thou on her dang’rous seas embark ; 
Yet, slowly sail, advance with cautious fear ; 

Let not the queen thy slender vessel steer, 

But as the dang’rous fair invites the gale, 

Jet wakeful Prudence furl the flowing sail ; 

Yield not to soft imAGINATION’S sway ; 

Let calmer Judgment point the trackless way 3 
Thy fragile bark, lest certain ruin whelm, | 
Let Reason shape its course, and guide the helm.’ 
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A pleasing portrait of this young lady faces the title; and 
on surveying it, we could not help saying, 


ss 1f from her pen poetic errors fall, 
Look in her face, and you'll forget them all.” 





@Gasue 


Art. 1X. The Revealed Will of God, .the sufficient Rule of Men. 
In seven Chapters. Being the promised Sequel to the Cousi- 
derations on the Theocracy, by the same Author, William Kuox, 
Esq. formerly Under Secretary of State. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 156. 
each. 5s. Boards. Murray and Highley. 


peaeserae minds may easily discover imperfections and 
errors in our public system and ritual of religion: but it 
is not so easy to obtain an unanimous opinion respecting the dest 
method of remedying and removing them. As all Christian 


. sects acknowlege the authority of the Scriptures, and appeal 


to them as the Rule of Faith, the most obvious method of fram- 
ing a Liturgy truly comprehensive would be to employ, on 
every point of a controverted nature, nothing but the very 
avords of Scripture. Different individuals may affix different 
senses to the same phrase, but none could refuse its use, nor 
object to it as tending to destroy the unity of the church. 
The reformer may say that he has most carefully adopted terms 
and expressions equipollent with those of Scripture: but it ig 
evident that this assertion will become a question of debate, 


and may open a door of controversy as wide as that which he’ 


has endeavoured to close. Mr: Knox, whose attention hag 
been directed through the course ‘ of a pretty long life’ to the 
amendment of the established doctrines and devotional service, 
does not appear to us to be sufficiently aware of this circume 


stances and therefore, in our judgment, though he has exe 


erted himself with much good meaning, he has little rational 
prospect of accomplishing any effectual benefit. It is in vain 
for him ¢ to propose such alterations in the Liturgy, Creed, 
and Offices of the church as will make the whole perfect y cone 


formable to the plain and direct doctrine of Christ and his 


Apostles ;’ because such a proposition is nothing more than aa 
offer to state his sentiments of what he deems perfectly conform- 
able to the doctrines of Christ. 

Mr. K. must perceive, with all his professions of simplifi- 
cation, that he has made a very inadequate attempt to meet 
the ideas of a large class of believers; and therefore we are 
surprized at his taking such high ground, when he says that 
‘none can hold themselves justified in refusing to give it their 
concurtence.’ The churchman, who is attached through long 

habit 
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‘habit to the wording of the Book of Common Prayer, will not 


relish many of these alterations; and the Dissenter, especially 
if he be not a professed Trinitarian, will consider Mr. Knox, 
in what he calls 4 Catholic Christian Liturgy, as having gone 
very little way indeed towards ooviating his objections and gain- 
ing his acquiescence. He will regard it as a species of solemn 
trifling to reject the petition in the Litany, to “the holy, 
blessed, and glorious Trinity,” while the three distinct pe- 
titions to ‘“‘the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost” are retained. 
If the first three petitions of the Litany are retained, the 
fourth is absolutely necessary to secure the church which uses 
it from the charge of the most glaring polytheism. Mr. Knox, 
in obedience to his principle of conformity to the Scriptures, 
observes that he has omitted this fourth petition of the Litany, 
because * he has not been able to find, in any book of the 
Scriptures from Genesis to the Revelations, either precept or 
‘example to authorize an address to the Deity in the words of 
that petition:’ but this extreme caution and scrupulosity, the rigid 
Scriptuarian will say, ought to have catried him farther ; for 
from Genesis to the Revelations can he find the two formulas 
which immediately precede, authorized either by precept or 
example ? It may be asked, also, whether from Genesis to the 
Revelations he finds any patriarch, prophet, apostle, or evan- 
gelist, praying to God «* by the circumcision, fasting, and 
temptation, agony and bloody sweat of his Son? If perfect 
conformity to Scripture be the rule to be observed in a Catholie 
Christian Liturgy, ought these expressions to have remained ? 
We do not mean to enter into the merits of the question, on 
the Trinitarian hypothesis; we only suggest these hints to 
enable the reader to judge how far Mr. Knox has respected the 
very priuciple on which he avowedly proceeds, in his projected 
reformation of the public Liturgy.—Supposing, as we should 
apprehend, that, if the material point, relative to the object of 
Divine worship, were once settled, smaller matters wouid not 
obstruct: uniformity, Mr. Knox does not strike out of his new 
Liturgy the prayer for the dead, the distinction between venial 


and deadly sins, nor the prayer against sedden death. 


The inspiration. of the Gospels is no part of this writer’s 
creed, since the evangelists themselves make no claim to su- 

ratural assistance ; nor is he an advocate for the incorrup- 
tibility of the sacred text. Many notes written in the margin 
he supposes to have crept in, and from time to time to have 
been interwoven with the origina] narrative; of which he 
gives instances. He adds, however, that | 

¢ In respect to these interpolations, it is proper to observe, in 


justice to the evidence which we have of the purity and authenticity 
, of 
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of the scriptures, that not one of those interpolations contains any fact, 
or is at all connected with the narrative ; nor do they put any exprese 
sions into the mouth of Christ, and, therefore, as far as the authenti- 
city and purity of the history is concerned, it is of no importance by whom 
the notes or comments which have been interpolated were made, or 
indeed whether they are removed out of the text, or suffered to re- 
main in it. But L am fully persuaded, christianity will derive great 
advantage from the removal of these interpolations ; for, when these 
notes are restored to the margin of the gospels, they will furnish new 
and important proofs of the authenticity of the gospels upon which 


they were made.’ 


_ This subsequent instance of palpable interpolation is ad- 
duced : | 
‘ The words, whoso readeth, let him understand, in the tsth verse 
of the 24th chapter of Matthew, and the words, /et him that readeth 
understand, in the 15th verse of the 13th chapter of Mark, cannot 
“have been the words of Christ, as he was not qwriting nor directing 
any one to write what he was then speaking, but as the apostles, to 
whom he foretold the destruction of Jerusalem, rightly conceived it 
'to be highly necessary to make the disciples acquainted with the 
prophecy, and for that purpose they made a minute of it, and sent 
copies about among them, they added those words, kt him that 
readeth understand, in the margin, as an incitement to the disciples to 
give attention to the prophecy, and to prepare themselves to act 


accordingly, as we are told they did. These words, therefore, placed — 


in the margin, as they contain internal evidence, that they were not 
spoken by Clnist, so do they prove the existence of the prophecy 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, and to have been added as a 
warning from the apostles to the disciples, before that event came to 


pass.’ 


In the chapter on the Original State and present condition 
of man, Mr. K. argues against the doctrine of a contamina 
tion of nature, and adverts to the 15th of the 39 Articles; on 


which he thus comments: 


¢ The framers of the 39 Articles, seem to have been aware of 
the difficulty their adoption of this doctrine would throw in the way 
of the complete incarnation of Christ, for in their 15th article vat! 
say “ Christ, in the truth of our nature, was made like unto us in a 
things (sin only excepted) from which he was clearly void, both in Sis 
flesh and in his spirit; he came to be the Jamb without spot, and 
sin was not in him.’’ . This is, however, to evade the difficulzy, not 
to meet or obviate it, for by the words the truth of our nature, they 
seem to intend we should understand them to mean, that the nature 
Christ took was that which Adam had before his transgression, and 
~ eonsequently before it was contaminated ; and, therefore, that he was 
clearly void of sin both in his Fe and in his spirit; as, however, 
the Virgin Mary, of whose substance he was made man, had not the 


good fortune to be born of Adam, defore his transgression, she could 
Dot 
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not give to Christ that incontaminated nature, but such as she her- 
eelf possessed, as the descendant of Adam, after his transgression $ 
and being therefore Lorn in sin, and consequently deserving (accord- 
ing to the former article,) God's wrath and damnation, Christ must 
have either taken her nature, such as it was, corrupt and depraved, 
or te must have been miraculously exempt from its degeneracy, and 
infirmities. If the former was the case, he was equally with his 
mother, born in sin, and a child of wrath ; if on the other hand, he 
was miraculously exempt from the infirmities of ser nature, he could 
not be perfect man :—two whole natures, united in one Christ, and 
consequently would have been unfit to be the propitiation for men. 
a are the absurdities which the adoption of this impious doctrine 
eads to.’ 


Consistently with this mode of argument, the author should 
not have retained, in his reformed Ye Deum, the expression 
*‘ thou didst not adhor the virgin’s womb.” 

The 2d vol. contains an examination of the Psalms, Lessons, 
Collects, Litany, &c. in which are some judicious and some 
sprightly remarks. We have met with many strictures on the pre- 
sent mode of reading the Psalms; and Mr. Knox also has his ob- 
jections. He observes that some of them are by no means suited 
to the use of Christians, and that ‘the 38th is peculiarly 
adapted to the patients in the Lock Hospital.’ 

‘ There are others, and parts of others, which are highly exception- 
able; and there is a striking impropriety in going through the whole 
by rotation, as it happens, in consequence, that the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the Psalms are utterly inconsistent with the present state 
of things, and entirely different from the feelings of the congregation. 
I remember a strong instance of this. “The day on which the account 
of a great naval victory was reccived, which happening to be the oth 
of the month, the 44th Psalm was read in course; and, while the 
guns were firing, and the bells ringing, for joy of our success, the 
congregation were remonstrating with the Almighty, and not in the 
most respectful terms either, for not going forth with our armies, and 


for making us to turn our backs upon our enemies.’ 


(4 Instead of the present lessons from the O. T. it is recome 
mended to make selections from the bocks of Moses and the 
Prophets; for, says Mr. Knox, ‘1 could never see the use of 
instructing a Christian congregation in the cruelties exercised 
on the Canaanites and Amalckites, nor in David’s adultery, 
or Solomon’s libidinism.’ He might have added that the reci- 
ration, by a clergyman in his canonicals, of the history of 
Potiphaz’s wife and of Lot’s daughters, cannot in any degree 
promote the morality of the rising generation. 

In the section on the Commandments, this writer protests 
against the interpolation of the word generation in the second 


commandment, contending that the visiting of the sins of the 
| | fathers 
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fathers on the children was threatened to extend to the third 
and fourth son only. | : 

The section on the Eucharist commences with this sensible 
observation : . : 


¢ When the Eucharist is celebrated, I cannot conceive the reason 
of the privacy which is now observed, as if it was to be done.clandes- 
tinely, and in fear of discovery, as was the case with the first 
Christians. The congregation is required to depart, and the church 
doors locked. ‘This custom was introduced by the priests, when 
they assumed authority to interdict the Eucharist to such as had 
not conformed to their arbitrary injunctions ; but as, thank God, 
those priestly assumptions are now put an end-to, the practice which 
was formed upon them ought to be discontinued, and we should 
make profession of our faith and trust in Christ, and of our grateful 
remembrance of his death, in the face of the world, and not in se- 
cret, and ina manner as if we were ashamed of what we did. The 
Eucharist should therefore be celebrated as a part of the public ser- 
vice of the day, with the doors open, and in presence of whoever 
of the congregation chose to remain after the sermon.’ 


Mr. K.’s reflections extend even to the situation of Episco« 
pacy; and the following, on the Episcopal function, shall close 
our extracts from this work: - 


‘ The episcopal function receives much injury from retaining the 
mode of appPintDeD ts that of election by the chapter, which was 
practised when the church assumed to be independent of the state, 
and that it meant to be understood, that the election, however 
managed, was direeted by the Holy Spirit. It is now well known, 
that the king’s minister confers the office, but still, to save appear. 
ances, a congé d’élire is sent down to the chapter, whe, in conse- 
quence, after praying for the assistance of the Holy Spirit, formally. 

roceeds to the election of the person recommended. . This mockery 
fe given occasion to transfer the old sarcasm upon the election of a 
pope by the conclave, of the Holy Ghost being brought to. Rome in 
a vallaise from Paris or Vienna, to-the minister’s congé @élire; and it 
would certainly be much better to abolish the farcical mode altogether, 
and for the English bishops to receive thetr appointment, as they 
do in Ireland, immediately and entirely from the King, who is the 
legal head of the church, .and has and ought to have the sole autho. 
rity to appoint those who are to admit ministers into it, and to su- 
perintend their conduct in the discharge of their sacred function.’ 


If Mr. Knox be eagle-eyed in the dissovery of defects, he 
has not, as we have already intimated, been successful in his 
effort to frame a Liturgy which shall exclude them. He flat- 
ters himself that young divines will derive advantage from his 
Jabours : but Heads of Houses will probably be of a different 
opinion.’ Be this, however, as it may, he will obtain the ree, 
putation of being a man of liberal sentiments, who is anxious 
to promote unanimity as well as piety among the great body of 
Christian professors. 
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Arr. X. Essays by the Students of the College of Fort William in Bers 
]. To which are added the Theses pronounced at the Public 


a 
*Disputitions in the Oriental Languages on the 6th February 1802. 
8vo. .228. Calcutta. Printed at the Honourable Company’s » 


Press. Imported by Debrett, London. 


TR death of the much lamented Sir William Jones has 
justly been considered as a great loss by all lovers of Ori- 
ental research ; and for some time it seemed to have created 
a stagnation in this interesting and laudable pursuit. It will 
give pleasure, therefore, to the literary public, to be informed 
that fresh exertions have made their welceme appearance; and 
we shall obtain general assent when we observe that the small 
volume, which we now announce, may be considered as one 
of the most interesting that has lately fallen into our hands. 
It not only proclaims the commencement of an institution which 
promises to be of the utmost importance, whether we regard 
the glory and interests of the parent state, the welfare of the 
dependent provinces, or the general extension of learning, 
but is itself the auspicious and grateful fruit of its establish- 
ment. In every syllable of the praise bestowed on the founder 
by the ingenious pupils of the Eastern seminary, we thost cor= 
dially join. All lovers of letters, throughout the world, will 
cheerfully own their obligations to the Marquis Wellesley ; 
with whom this splendid and most useful design originated, 
and by whose active exertions it has been carried into execution, 
If it continues to be ably conducted, and to be properly super- 
intended, it will insure to its patron more certain and more. 
permanent glory, than the additions of empire and the in-. 
creased security of our former possessions which have been 
effected under his administration. In an undertaking so prand, 


‘go worthy, and so pregnant with benefit, we regret that his 


views have been in a considerable degree thwarted, and his 
plans materially reduced. : se 
Youth are now expected to acquire the languages, and to make 
themselves acquainted with the laws, the manners, and customs 
of the peaple over whom they are to exercise rule, on the very 
scene of their future exertions, where every thing around them 
will tend to quicken them to diligence, and animate them to 
perseverance. ‘Thus, on their arrival in India, instead of im- 
mediately having set before them examples of profligacy, of ex- 
tortion, and of avarice, they are to serve their novitiate in 
a situation in which their minds are to be imbued with senti- 
ments of honour; in which they will be taught to venerate the 
maxims of justice, and to respect the sanctions of religion ; in 


which they will learu to cherish liberal and enlarged views ; and 
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in which, in short, they will be formed to command the respect 
and to secure the attachment of the people with whom they are 
to hold intercourse. Hence there will be at least a probability of 
their issuing forth with feelings which will render them anxious? 
to promote the glory and power of the mother-country, to sup- 
port the reputation of the national character, and to benefit the 
districts entrusted to their administration. The juvenile pro- 
ductions before us furnish ground for expectations thus flatter- 
ing. Though it be congenial to: youth, properly trained, to 
form views thus exalted, and to foster intentions thue-pure, the 
dangers which await this excellent bent and temper of mind, 
when they come to mix with the world, and to engage in the 
affairs of life, cannot be unknown to us; seldom, indeed, does 
it happen that they do not materially suffer ; but the instahces 
are equally rare in which they suddenly disappear, or in which 
they are ever whelly annihilated. Making every allowance 
which the experience of the most wary can require, we are 
still justified in expecting, from a discipline such as we have 
stated, very important and essential benefits, favourable to the 
welfare of the subject, and to the permanent authority of the 
ruling state. 

To behold the victor bowing to the institutions, laws, and 
manners of the conquered people; and labouring to render 
their dialects familiar to him, in order to avoid offending their 
prejudices, that he may be better able to learn their complaints, 
and to redress their grievances ; this ig a novel sight, and highly 
gratifying to every lover of humanity :—it is a policy above all 
praise, a policy of which Britain sets the example, and on 
which she may justly pride herself. May she pursue it, and 
ever persevere in it! It is also gratifying to contemplate this 
institution, as it engages youth in an early, regular, and syste- 
matical study of the several dialects of the East. May we not 
expect that, among them, there will arise those who will clear’ 
up whatever can be known of the antiquities, history, polity, 
science, letters, arts, customs, and manners of th:s most ins 
teresting portion of the globe, the cradle of mankind, the foun- 
tain of knowlege and civilization ? Of this glory, Great Britain 
aught to be ambitious. The world has a right to require this 
service from her; it is a province most properly herown; and 
if she duly fills it, she may lay the literati of every country un- 
der obligations, while, at the same time, she advances her own 
political interests. ; | 

Though we highly applaud this condescension on the part of 
the conqueror, we cannot help observing that a pardonable na- 
tional vanity would be indulged, and we do not perceive that 
‘any maxim of policy would suffer, if we were to encourage the 
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natives, by gentle and inoffensive methods, to acquire our lane 
guage, to study our literature, and to cultivate our sciences 
and arts. That this practice would prove injurious to the In- 
dians nie one will contend ; and that it cannot prejudice us, we 
’ conceive is clearly shewn in the pages of this volume: where 
it is demonstrated that it is our interest to promote their mene 
tal culrivation, as well as every other measure which may'ade 
vance their happiness. Acting on this plan, we may look to 
glory far more durable than that can possibly be, which is 
founded on our civil power; for in that case it may happen 
‘that monuments of our genius, of our wisdom, and of our juse 
tice, may live and flourish in these distant regions, when every 
trace of our political authority may have long disappeared. | 

The perusal of this collection awakens the recollection of, 
and as it were carries us back to, that enviable period of hu- 
man life, when we behold nature arrayed in her best dress 5 
when hope is sanguine, when our prospects are gay, when the. 
bosom beats high to the calls of honour and the dictates of 
virtue, when temptation has not yet led astray, nor disappoints 
ments soured the temper, nor the conflicts of the world so- 
bered our views and chastened our expectations. The speci 
mens of the fine glow of elevated sentiment which these pages 
display, we wish that our limits would permit us to insert: but 
a highly moral turn is not the sole praise of these compositions; 
they are, ina litesary and intellectual point of view, highly. cree 
ditable to the direction of the institution, as well as to the talents 
and attainments of the young candidates. A féw-extracts will 
enable our readers to form their own judgment of them, together 
with the temper and views by which the pupils of this seminary 
are actuated. : 7 S. PP Ory 

The contents of the volume are as follow: 

* Essay on the Advantages of an Academical Institution in India, 
by Mr, Martin. On the same, by Mr. E}hott. On the same, by 
Mr. Bayley. . Essay on the best means of acquiring a Knowledge of 
the Manners and Customs of the Natives of India; by Mr. Hamilton. 
On the same, by Mr. Martin. On the same, by Mr. Metcalfe. Ese 
say on the Character and Capacity of the Astaticks, and particularly 
of the Natives of Hindoostan, by Mr.Wood. On the same, by Mr. 
Martin. Onthe same, by Mr. Newnham. Thesis pronounced at — 
the Disputation in the Persian Language, by Mr. Lovett. Trartse 
lation of the foregoing, by the same, Thesis pronounced at the Dis- 
putation in the Bengalee Language, by Mr. Martin. Translation of 
the foregoing, by the same. Thesis pronounced at the Disputation 
ia the Hindoostanee Language, by Mr. Bayley. Translation of the 
foregoing, by the same.’ ee 
Some passages in the Essay by Mr. Elliott shew the worthy 
aspirations cherished by these ingenious young men : at, 
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_ © If, (says he) we have much to teach, we have also, much to learn. 
Asia was, of all parts of the world, the first peopled, the first civilize 
ed. While the European World were hordes of barbarians, learning 
and science flourished in high perfection in the East : in some bran- 
ches, probably to a greater degree of excellence than has ever’ been 
since attained. Here we may expect traces of primzval customs 
and manners, and here seek the origin of. all ancient Institutions. 
Strenuous as have been the exertions of a few individuals, it must be 
perceived how very pg se they have been to the attainment of sa 
great an object as that of collecting the rich treasures of knowledge 
scattered over almost every part of Asia. The poets, historians, and 
statesnen of the East claim our admiration and, respect, for the flowery 
elegance and classic purity of their language ; their dignified notions 
of morality ; their deep and extensive knowledge of mankind ; and the 
energy ard sublimity of their sentiments. The history, ancient and 
modern, of so vast a region cafinot fail of being peculiarly interesting; 
though, like all others, frequently involved in darkness and fable. 
The similarity of their rites and ceremonies, customs and mannézs, to 
what we know of those of former times from the sacred writings, is 
extremely striking ; and their superstitions will, in many instances, be 
discovered flowing from the primeval religion, but through corrupted 
channels. ‘Their antiquities present aa ample field to the curious 
traveller, wherein he may trace the progress of the arts, and the gran- 
deur and declenston of empires; and in astronomy, such striking proofs 
of their former knowledge are yet extant, as with reason to astonish 
the most learned of the moderns’. — 

‘I cannot omit to obsetve two circumstances, whitch will tend very 
greatly to conciliate to the British Government the good will and 
esteem of the natives of India, and which may be ranked among the 
principal advantages of this Institution. 

‘ The first is, the great patronage which is heteby extended to 
natives of Jearting and abilities. India has been long descending'by 
slow degrees into the gu!ph of barbarism and ignorance, and Jearning 
and the arts have been gradually falling into disrepute and obscurity. 
‘The ample field which this Institution proposes to itself, compreliend- 
ing the languages, literature, arts, and sciences of all the more polished 
nations of Asia, will not fail in a few years to assemble the most 
learned men from all parts, by affording them suitable encotiragement. 
Nor dees it end here. The student will come into active life with a 
taste for Eastern literature, and extend that patronage so happily 
begun; the shoots of science will again spring tp and: flourish; 
and the East will regain its once well merited celebrity. 

‘ The other circumstance I had to mention, is the conviction 
which will be afforded to the natives of India, of the earnest desire of 
the Supreme Government, that they may not be ruled by men; 
ignorant of the genius of the Country and its inhabitants; but by 
those who, from a regular course of diligence and study, have attained 
a perfect knowledge of the subject. This will inspire a confidence that 
the laws will be administered with justice and impartiality ; that évery 
respect will be shewn to their usages and customs, and every indulgence 
to their prejudices ; in fine, they will cease to consider themselves as a 
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conquered people, and unite with one soul in a general wish for the 
permanency and prosperity of the British Empire.’ 


Equally worthy and benevolent are the views of Mr. Bayley : 


¢ By the laudable exertions of individrals; many beauties of Ara- 
bic and Persian poetry have been transplanted into British soil, which 
even under the evident disadvantage of a foreign dress, afford pleasure 
and gratification to the most fastidious taste. From the fountains of 
Shanskrit.and Hinduwee poetry, little has yet been exhibited to our 
view ; but from that little we may with safety judge, that the former 
possesses the strength of Sopuocres, with the magnificence of Pix- 
DAR; and that in the latter will be found all the elegance of Ovip, 
joined to the sweetness of TuEocritus. 

¢ The literary advantages of this Institution however will not be 
favourable to us alone, for to it may Asia owe those benefits for which 
civilized Europe was once indebted to Arabia ; the revival of her 
extinguished:spirit of literature, and the preservation of her repositories. 
of learning. Still more grateful would it be, if we should be enabled 
to claim the-additional merit, of restoring to history, the useful refine- 
ments of philosophy ; to poetry, the wholesome restrictions of judg- 
ment ; and to general literature, a proper application of its treasures, 
and a just pereception of its beauties.’ 


Mr. Metcalfe, insisting on the necessity of skill in the dia- 
tects of the East, as a principal mode of acquiring a knowlege 
of the manners and customs of its inhabitants, observes that — 


_© There are other sources of information, in the perusal of books in 
all tongues, particularly our own, which treat of the inhabitants of 
India. There are numerous works of this description, whence much 
important knowledge may be extracted. It is however proper to 
mention those that deserve the greatest recommendation. The 
Asiatick Researches hold the first place, as ia these volumes the 
learning and genius of the East may be said to be combined. The 
works of Sir Wittiam Jonss speak for themselves ; yet his transla. 
tion of the Institutes of Menu will be found most advantageous. In 
his preface he assigns as a reason for the publication, the necessity of 
being acquainted with laws congenial to the disposition and habits, to 
the religious prejudices, and approved immemorial usages of the people 
for whom they were enacted ; and conformable, as far as the natives 
are affected by them, to the opinions and manners of the natives them- 
selves: an object which cannot possibly be attained until those man. 
ners and opinions cau be accurately and fully known. These observa- 


tions will apply with the same effect to Hacuep’s translation of the 


ordinations of the Brahmens, containing knowledge very essential in 
our enquiry into Oriental habits and.laws. Mauatct’s Indian Anti. 
quities afford very extensive instruction ; and much rational information 
may ‘be collected from the Arabian N ights and other Eastern tales, 
which probably afford the truest portrait of Asiatick manner. we have 
in our poseession. T his work, which, as children, we have all hea d 
with such fixed attention, and rapturous delight, on account of 
the pleasing and _ interesting narration, IS well worthy our notice, 
as. tmacn, as disclosing to curious observation the inmost recesse; 
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of Indian customs and belief. The more minute our investigation, the 
more fruitful shall we find the soil, the produce of which must always 
afford a recompense equal to the labor we employ in reaping it. It 
would be impossible to notice all the works of this nature, which 
would be found valuable in their contents, and interesting to the’pro- 
posed enquiry ; but an attention to those above mentioned, and such 
others as a discriminating mind might point out as proper objects of 
our choice, would render very essential assistance to our pursuit.’ 


The information with respect to the uatives, contained in 
the following extract from Mr. Newnham’s Essay, induces us 


to insert it: 

¢ When writing on the progress of national refinement, how isa 
standard for civility to be fixed? It has been generally accounted, 
that those countries alone are civilized, where laws have been framed 
for the protection of life and for the safety of ‘property. That 
country thereforecan never be called civilized, where the priest stands 
before the altar of his idol, with his hands reeking with the blood of 
the newly slaughtered victim ; whose laws permit the’son to expose to 
the flood the being who gave him birth, when oppressed by years, 
and unable to labour for the support of life ; where the youksel eidées 
is compelled to finish a short life upon the pile of her deceased husband, 
or else must survive his loss in ignominy or servitude; where humar 
sacrifices are offered up to appease the demon of destruction ; and 
where the woman who has been long barren, offers her first born to 
her God, by exposing it to the birds and beasts of prey, or suffering 
it to be carried away by the flood of the Ganges *. 

‘ The Indians at present under the British dominion, particularly 
those near to the seats of Government, appear inclined to dismiss many 
of their prejudices. The richer Hindoos in particular, affect to des- 
pise many of their former customs, to which the destructive persecutions 
of the Mahomedans only served to rivet their affections. They how. 
ever rather copy the follies, than the virtues of Europeans, and endea- 
vour to excel them in luxury and expense, rather than in knowledge. 
They have acquired the same freedom of behaviour, without the gene- 
rosity and independence of spirit ; and they are more eager in the ace 
quirement of riches, without the same enterprize and honesty. of prin- 
ciple. ‘f'o over-reach the stranger by the lowest artifices of despis 
cable chicane and intrigue, 1s considered by the trading Hindoo as 
his calling. If the passions have not the same influence over him as 
over the more vigorous and impetuous European, the influence of the 
virtues is still less. If he is less quick in resenting Injuries, he is ute 
terly insensible to every feeiing of gratitude. ‘To veyetate in sloth is 
the delight of the Hindoo: aad he ts never roused to exertion but by. 
the calls ef necessity, or to gratify his ruling passion, avarice. He is 
dastardly in spirit, and will seldom stand a contest with an open foe ; 
but is rather inclined to injure his enemy secretly. When transported 





¢* Many of these unnatural cruelties were perpetrated publicly in 
the presence of Europeaus at the last Hindoo festival, in the Island of 


Saugor, in December 180!.’ , 
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with anger, he vents his rage with feminine impotence in the vilest 
and foulest reproaches; but this fury is quickly damped, if likely to be 
resented by force. : 

‘ The Hindoo has a strong propensity to indulge in the luxury of 
the palate. ‘Though prohibited by his laws from feeding on the flesh 
of animals, he feasts luxuriously on ghee and spices ; and quaffs with 
delight, the drugs, with which-he gives fresh relish to the naturally 
powerful effects of tobacco. 

‘ It has been the fashion to dwell with raptures on the humanity 
and mildness of the Hindoos, But can shat people be called humane 
or mild, who can with unmoved countenance and unfeeling hearts be- 
hold the tortures of their nearest relatives perishing in the flames, or 
drowning in the Ganges? Friendship indeed appears to have little 
power over their hearts ; and the tender ties, which bind an offspring 
to a parent, are frequently forgotten. The ambition of the Hindoo 
is moderate, aud he bears a stain on his honour with great calin- 
ness, provided he has thereby increased his wealth. The generous 
spirit of independence never warms his cold and timorous breast.; he 
crouches with the most abject servitude and flattery to his superiors, 
and is treated in the same manner by his dependents, over whom he 
takes every opportunity to tyranuize. This indeed has been ever so 
much the charaeter of the Hindoo, that the Mahomedans always found 
him the best instrument for oppressing his own countrymen. The 
chief consistency of conduct in the Hindoo is his strict observance of 
the tenets of his religion : the daily ceremony of ablution and prayers 


he never neglects, and there is no penance, which he will not undergoy 


to appease his angry Gods. Different tribes differ much in their 
dispositions and in their superstitions: the Bengalese, perhaps, of 
all the other tribes, are the least enterprizing and bold, and more the 
slaves of prejudice. The Poligars of the Peninsula, the Mahrattas, 


 Nairs, and Seiks are all different classes of Hindoos, bound by laws 


peculiar to themselves, and are resolute and warlike tribes.’ 


In the Thesis of Mr. Bayley, delivered in Hindoostanee, he 
shews that this Ianguage is the most useful of all those which 
are spoken in India : 

‘ It is compounded of the Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit, or 
Bhakha, which last appears to have been in former ages the current 
Hanguaye of Hindoostan. 

« Owing in some measure to the intercourse of the merchants of 
Arabia with this country, but more particularly to the frequent inva- 
sions of it by the Moosulmans, and their ultimate settlement in it, a 
considerable number of Arabic and Persian words became ‘engrafted 
on the original language of the natives, and out of this mixture arose a 
few language, the Hindoostanee, like a modern superstructure on an 
ancient foundation. 

‘ By degrees it assumed its present appearance and estimation 3 and 
the court of Dihlee made choice of it, as the medium in all affairs 
depending on colloquial Intercourse. Hence its influence gradually 
spread abroad so widely, that it became universally used in the courts 


of the Moosulman princes. Many of the native inhabitants also grew 
| familia- 
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familiarized to it, and used it in all concerns, the validity of which did 
not depend upon written documents.’ 


This language is divisible into three distinct dialects: 


‘In the first, or pristine dialect, there is a smaller admixture of 
foreign words ; hence this is more nearly related to the original dialecis 


of the country. 


.© In the second, or familiar dialect, the number of foreign words . 


bears nearly an equal proportion to the original ones. 

‘In the third, or court dialect, Arabic and Persian words are by 
far the most numerons.’ -- 

¢ In the whole of the vast country of Hindoostan, scarce any Moos 
sulman will be found, who does not understand and speak the Hindvo~ 


stance. 
‘ Every Hindoo also, of any distinction, or who has the least con- 


nection either with the Moosulman or the British government, is, - 


according to his situation acquainted, more or less, with this language. 

‘It is moreover the general medium by which many persons of va- 
rious foreign nations settled in Hindoostan communicate their wants 
and ideas to each other.- Of the truth of this indeed we ourselves are 
an evidence, as are the Portigueze, Dutch, French, Danes, Arabs, 
Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Georgians, Persians, Moghuls, and 
Chinese. 

‘ In almost all the armies of India this appears to be the univer - 
sally used language ; even though many of the individuals composing 
them, be better acquainted with the dialects peculiar to their respec- 
tive districts. 

¢ Nearly from Cape Comorin to Kabool, a country about 2000 miles 
in length, and 1400 in breadth within the Ganges, few persons will 
be found in any large villages or towns, which have ever been con- 
quered or much frequented by Moosulmans, who are not sufficiently 
conversant in the Hindoostanee : and in many places beyond the Gan- 
ges, this language is current and familiar.’ 


In dismissing this truly acceptable publication, we shall only 
add that our curious readers will derive from its perusal very 


great pleasure and satisfaction, 
| / 





Art. XI. Fugitive Sketches of the History and Natural Beauties of 
Clifton, Hotweils, and Vicinity. By G.W. Manby, Esq. 8vo. 
pp- 84. 78. 6d. Boards. Robinsons. 102. 


Arr. XII. 4n Historic and Picturesque Guide from Clifton through 
the Counties of Monmouth, Glamorgan, and Brecknock, with Repre- 
sentations of Ruins, interesting Antiquities, &c. &c. By G. W. 
Manby, Esq. 8vo. pp.315. 158. Boards. Harding. 1802. 


Tus writer is a diligent observer, and an accurate and faith 
+ ful reporter. ‘The antiquities, which still present them- 
selves to view in the places which he visits, kindle enthusiasm 
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in-his breast, and animate it with a zeal which we deem highly: 
commendable. We sympathize in his lamentations over the 
losses which these remains have sustained, and’ the ravages 
which have been committed on them, in yery recent times : 
we subscribe to his censures on those families who suffer the 
residences of their founders to fall into decay ; ; we sincerely 
hope that he may succeed in rousing able antiquaries to visit 
and examine the rich field which he has trodden; and we trust 
that he may inyite persons of consideration, in the neighbour- 
hood, to promote discoyeries of the precious reliques of ans. 
tient taste and magnificence.— The chief claim to preference, 
which these performances exhibit, consists in their accounts 
ef those antiquities; and it is a claim which we certainly con¢ 
sider as of great weight. The tourist, thus assisted, associates 
with the spots which he contemplates, the persons and deeds 
which formerly illustrated them ; his pleasures in viewing them 
are thus increased tenfold; and memory receives traces which 
are not easily effaced. Without this light, borrowed from the 
antiquary and the historian, how barren and gnprofitable is 
the scene,—a mere display of the destructive effects of time | 
While, however, we so far applaud the author’s plan, we shall 
frankly state a wish which we felt in turning over his pages, 
that he had been more sparing of his moral reflections, of his 
displays of sentiment, and of his poetical quotations. His style, 
also, is the most remote from that which is adapted to this 
species of composition ; it is in the highesz depree formal, yet 
very incorrect. 

Mr. M. describes with great minuteness the remaining 
vestizes of the Roman camps which digtinguish Ch: son and its. 
vicinity : 


. © These fortified eminences are considered as Linke ; in that chain of 
posts erected by Ostorius, in the year 50, when the banks of the rivers,, 
Severn, and Avon, were defended, as positions best adapted for sta- 
tionary purposes, security of conquest, awing the subjected British, 
and resisting the manner of warfare of those days, when the battle was 
pot won by gunpowder, but by dint of personal bravery ;_ thus they 
were rendered impossible to be dislodged, nor were these stations of 
less consideration, for the advantage of throwing missive weapons at 
their assailants, and for the use of the catapulta and Balistz, from which 
heights those engines could command the river, subject every vessel to 
destruction, that dared to approach, as weli as hurl large fragments of 
stone on those beneath.’— 

¢ This Roman, station became the parent of Caer-Brito, or the 
British city, of later ages, sty! led the illustrious city, and from 
whose high birth the city of Bristol is descended, the offspring of 
ie imperial ancient recorded fame, from whose inheritance it became the 
! heir to opulence, respect, and admiration.’ 
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: Speaking of Sea mills, he says: | 

« Here the River Trim mingles its waters with the Avon, which 
though now to look at appears an insignificant little brook, yet if 
there is any reliance from the records of ancient authorities, it has not 
only been of great importance for its size, but that Roman gallies 
and boats were secured on it, for in Wantner’s manuscript, io the 
Bodlean library, it is stated that ** at Polbury where Trim goeth 
into the Avon, much coin has been found, conjectured to be the 
ancient station of the Romans between Bath and-Avington, mene 
tioned by Antoninus the Emperor in his journal. book.” 

¢ A more appropriate situation for command and security, could 
no where be found for affording the best shelter to the gallies, convee 
nient as an arsenal, a | sein supply of water, and capable of cor- 
responding by signals from the adjoining eminence on King’s Weston 
hill, whose lofty scite commanded a view extending to Bath. 

‘ The adoption of a place of this description must naturally be an 
object, to a vigilant and enterprizing people like the Romans, having 
an immediate connection with their princely station at Caerwent ; nor 
was the lowness of the situation of less consequence for a winter retreat, 
probably containing the Castra Hyberna. 


‘In the year 1712, when the dock underwent a reparation and - 


cleaning out, numerous coins were found, they also met with a fine 
arch gate-way under ground, rudera of buildings and numberless 
foundations of wails and inscribed bricks. 

¢ Coins are found to this day, fragments of urns, scorious relics of 
iron-ore (called Roman cinders )and bricks eight inches and a half in 
length, four inches and a half in breadth, and one in thickness, alJ 
being scribed down on one side.’ 


This first tract will prove a very useful companion to every 
visitor of Clifton ; and indeed a more complete guide cannot 


be desired. 
With regard to the motives that induced Mr. Manby to 


make the tour of which we have an account in his second pube 


lication, he observes: 

‘I sought for a circumscribed district, which should at once pres 
sent itself, to captivate the attention by the beauty and variety of ite 
natural attractions, and interest the more deeply reflecting mind by 
the importance of its political vicissitudes. ‘Ihe Strures (part of 
South Wales’, tosay nothing of its high praised scenery (but which 
would never disappoint the most glowing anticipations of fancy)s 
seemed to me to promise the largest rewards to the labours of my 
historical research, not only on account of the arduous and memo- 
rable struggle made by that brave people against the Roman and 
other invaders, until it became a territorial member of the English 
dominion, but also for its castleated ruins, once proud monuments 
of fame, but now, alas! mouldering tombs of scarce-remembered 


grandeur.’ 
Having given a short account of the political vicissitudes 
which these districts have experienced, he adds; 
O4 ae «3 
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© It is greatly to be lamented, that time and neglect have suffered 
so many superb monuments of Roman labor in this country to be- 
come mingled with the dust ; or what a display of magnificence and 
simplicity, beauty and propriety, might now remain the testimonials of 
genius, perseverance, and worth. To them, under Agricola, are ta 
be attributed the structures, 8c. &c. which Caerwent, Caerleon, &c. 
abound with the ruins of. 

_ © Notwithstanding those places have so frequently been visited for 
the purpose of procuring some of the numerous relics buried in the 
dust, I could not resist an impulse to make one more of the number, 
nor without an hope my efforts would Le successful. This was the 
original object of my tour; and I am much gratified with the result, 
by the interesting part taken by many to promote my researches, and 
the gift of several pieces of antiquity that were presented me, which, 
with the numerous coins, will be enumerated under their several 
heads in the ensuing pages. I am well persuaded, should any real 
antiquary, with the approbation of the possessors, be at the pains of 
a diligent search, they would be rewarded, by producing to the world 
many curious and valuable articles that deserve a better fate than 
cankering in oblivion. ‘To such only will those places be any ways 
interesting ; for, to the cursory observer little else can be seen but 
ruins of walls, mouldering banks, overgrown with bushes, brambles, 
&c. where once shone cities resplendent with magnificence and po- 
pulation.’— ' 

* € To accommodate persons who are inclined to amuse themselves 
with so short and pleasant a journey, was the reason of my connecting 
these observations, and giving a resemblance of objects I thought 
worthy of notice. With this view it is offered to the public, and 
particularly to the visitants of Clifton and the Hotwells, as change of 
air and variety of pleasing objects, divert the mind, and have a great 
tendency to restore the invalid ; and those who are in the enjoyment of 
health may both please the eye and animate the feelings, yielding mo- 
ral reflections inspired by witnessing beauty, grandeur, and sublimity 
of scenes, the joint efforts of nature and art; for this purpose I have 
united a concise directory to several interesting objects, and watchfully. 
collected every scattered fragment of history, desicous of making it 
eutertaining to the reader, and useful to the traveller, though con- 
scious of my inability to decorate the page of history with the attire 
of graccfyl language, of places which have been so numerously 
and variously described by every power of fascinating and picturesque 
embellishments.’ 

Having crossed the passage, the tourist first makes a pilgri- 
mage to the interesting church of Matherne. As he approaches 
Caerwent, he remarks that 

‘ Its present appearance has nothing respectable or inviting, yet it 
qleserves every attention that can be bestowed by the antiquarian or 
Iover of those scites memorable for having been the scenes of magnifi- 
cence, genius, and heroism. Roman greatness has at this place shone 
‘with a splendor little inferior to any other part of the kingdom ; 
fragments of stately piles, and imnumerable coins asd medals, have 
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been found to prove the consequence this place has borne among their 
stations. | ; 

« It is situated on the Via Julia, or military road, which, Camden 
informs us, was made in the year 80, by Julius Frontinus s but now 
few are the remains whereby it can be traced; the walls which enclo- 
sed the fortified space may still be ascertained by close investigators, 
and those parts which are distinct, exhibit, perhaps, the most perfect 
remnants of Roman masonry in the kingdom, and prove the judicious 
means they used to render their works as lasting as could be dune 
by human perseverance. Some idea of its original strength may be 
formed by a part, nearly ten yards long, and ot the whole thickness, 
which has separated from the rest and completely rolled over. Y.t- 
LAND, who was here in the sixteenth century, says it had then the ap- 
pearance of having been ‘¢ Sumtyme, a fair and large Cyte ;”? that the 
‘* places where the I111 gates was, yet appeare .”’ and, ‘in digging 
they finde fundations of great Brykes, Tessellata Pavimenta, and 
Numismata, argentea, simul et zrea.”? 

© British nistories of the central ages are in general silent relating 

to Caerwent, nor are the Welsh writings very communicative, and 
the spot which was originally occupied by numerous Roman edifices, 
are substituted by few houses, cottages, and a church, all of which 
were apparently raised from the fragments and facings of former 
splendor; and, in all probability, where 10,0co souls have inhabited, 
there are not at this'time more than 100 persons, 

‘ This was the Venta Silurum of Antoninus, and is supposed te 
be the capital of the Silures before the Roman conquest ; afterwards 
it was considered to have held its dependexce on Caerleon, to which 
place there is a tradition, that it also had a communication by a sub- 
{erraneous passage, whose entrance was from a lane which still retains 
the name of Arthur. - 

-¢ On three sides may be observed what was once a deep moat; and 
on the western end of the south front, are three half bastions pra- 
jecting from the wall, of octangular form, each side measuring 
about ten feet: the whole is in circuit more than a mile, and where 
the walls are most perfect, may be twelve feet thick at the bottom, 
and eiybt or nine at top; reaching to the heisht of twenty-four feet. 
It is impossible not to notice the pleasing and singular appearance of 
the ruins, in some places broken, mouldering, and melaucholy; in 
others agreeably diversified by a variety of toliage: trees and ivy 
adorn the ruins, and contribute to awakea sensations of departed 
maguilicence, now only known from the sient records, with which 
the place numerously abounds. 

¢ There is no doubt but Agricola resided here for some time ; and 
Tacitus’s assertion of his endeavouring to soften the ferocious maa- 
ners of the Britons, by introducing reiuements and specimens of the 
aris, scems realised by the tessellatcd pavement, which, when 
originally discovered in 1777, must have been beautiful indeed.’ 

The author then quotes Mr. Wyndham’s elegant description 
of this pavement, and informs us that there is now hardly air.ce 
of it leit. It is impossibie not to share in the feziinzs of Mr. 


Manby, on making this discovery. Site 
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_ From Caerwent, the traveller proceeded to Caerleon, the 
Isca Silurum of the Romans ; 


’ € Which was chosen as their principal or head quarters in these 
parts ; having under their management no less than twenty Roman 
stations, three tribes of Britons, and the accommodation of the | 
whole Second Legion of Augustus, whose signatures LEG. JI. 

AUG. are numerously found, recording their memory by this 
mode of historic eloquence. ‘This place is by Richard called Isca 
Colonia; by Antonine, Isca Legionis Secunde. Auguste ; others, 

Isca Augusta; and some, setting aside all Roman origin, say, it is 

from Leon, an ancient British king, who founded it, and that it was 

greatly enlarged by Dunwallo Moel Mutius, the father of Belinus and 

Brennus, four hundred years previous to the birth of Christ, and 

distinguished as a royal residence and burial place of British kings for 

many centuries, with a variety of other reasons for the etymology of 
the word: but Mr. Owen, the ingenious ‘and indefatigable author 

of the Welsh Dictionary, affirms it is derived from its situation near 

two powerful streams, or Caer-Lhion, the city of waters ; after these 

various interpretations, it would appear almost an offence to superior 

information in offering a further conjecture on the probability of its 

derivation ; but, as this place contained the phalanx of the second 

Legion, the word Caer might be emblematical of that strength, and 

Leon, an abbreviation or corruption of the word Legion. ° 

. © Without fatiguing the mind with its meaning, or from whence 

or by what it acquired its title, there are sufficient vestiges to ascer- 

tain that it was formerly of great repute, and the seat of genius, mage 

nificence, and luxury: from its relics we may contemplate the revo- 

lution of the Empire, the decay of consequence, and the instability 

of human labour; sunk is the pride of power and efforts of industry ; 

her riches mingled with the dust, and all the high display of elegance 

and art no longer perceived but by the crumbling fragments found 

in every direction. No distance can be gone over without some em- 

blem to call our attention, nor much depts of ground laid open with. 

out disturbing some portion of matter, with which it was formerly - 
embellished ; remnants of mouldings, inscriptions, coins, scraps of 
vases, pavements, altars, baths, subterranean passages, aqueducts, 
and vaults. An historian in the 12th century gives this description of 
it: «* Many vestiges of its ancient splendor are yet remaining : stately 
palaces with their gilded tiles, which formerly displayed Roman 
grandeur, and many sumptuous edifices; also an exceeding high 
tower, remarkable hot baths, ruins of ancient temples, theatres en- 
compassed with stately walls partly yet standing, subterraneous edi« 
fices are frequently met with, not only within the wails, aqueducte, 
vaults, hypocausts, stoves, &c.”’ 

‘ ‘lhis place is stated to have been for consequence the third city 
ia Britain; and from the year 182 to 521 it was an archbishopric, 
and had three churches, one of them annexed to a convent of relig.ous 
virgins, and sacred to Julius the martyr; the second dedicated to 
St. Aaron, and had a noble choir of canons ; the third was the me- 
tropolitan church of Wales,” inhabited by monks, who.rctained it till 


the translation of the see by St. David to Menevia; when the subju- 
gation 
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tion of the neighbouring districts was compleated, there was also an 
establishment formed for an abbot and monks of the Cistertian order 3 
nor was it less conspicuous after the Saxon conquest, as It is reputed 
to have been foremost in the annals of iitcrary fame by containing an 
university for philosophy, astronomy, and other sciences. 

‘ The present place o¢cupies but a trifling part of the ancient city, 
as the boundaries may be tolerably well traced, and the adjoinin 
suburbs were extended for some miles, where there are indubitable 

roofs of having heen many sumptuous edifices, which in all likeli. 
hood were the detached residences of the higher persons. The most 
perfect part of the origmal boundary ts in Round Table Field, where 
the wali now remaining is about fourteen or fifteen feet in height, and 
twelve in thickness, a aspace of 530 yards by 460, the longest 
sides pointing to the south-east; contiguous to the enclosed ground, 
hut without the walls, 1s an oval concavity or campestrian amphi- 
theatre, known by the name of King Arthur’s Round Table; it is 
74 yards by 64, hollowed in the ground with regular sloping banks, 
and had seats rising one above the other ; but whether of stone or turf, 
has been the subject of much conjecture, though it is affirmed that in 
the memory of some still living, stone seats were found, andthat a figure 
of Diana, composed of alabaster, was dug up near the place. 

¢ The lane which unices with the Table Field is called the Broad- 
way, where it wauld be impossible to give a catalogue of interesting 
relics strewed where the soil has been lately broken up for the pur-- 

ose of procuring building stone, which induced me to employ some 
the for a day, when I acquired several different specimens of 
terra cotta, forming small vases, not more numerous than the cha~ 
racters upon them, some exccuted with a great display of skill, and 
the embellishments which adorned them combine much elegance; in 
one, my feclings were particularly engaged, it contained a clay, not 
only peculiarly smooth, but singularly firm, moulded with a considers 
able quantity of ashes and some picces of unconsumed bone; this 
circumstance gave birth te the strongest emotions of my mind.excited 
by admiration, conjecturing it might be the small faneral monument, 
transmitting to posterity a life not only distinguished for bravery, but 


signalized by other memorable deeds.’ 


We shall conclude this article with the author’s account of a 
lace remarkable for its rapid rise to consequence and wealth, 
and which has not been often visited by travellers ; we mean 
Merthyr-tydfil, a scene which displays very forcibly the effects 
and benefits of industry, and which fs situated in. a wild see 
questered part, near the north-eastern extremity of Glamorgane 


shire : ; 


‘ This is part of a country where the spirit of industry seems 
to meet with the success it-deserves, and is plainly perceptible among 
the numerous iron forges, coal mines, &c. which are in establishment, 
and by new erections for the same purpose; the country now gave 
evidences of increased and increasing population, by the valley being 


sprinkled with villages and numerous edifices: before I reached — 
> t y's 
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thyr, it was no longer in repose, but all a scene of active employ, 
and often would a car emerge from a subterraneous world, through a 
chasm so small as not to be observed until very near it, and columns 
ef dark smoke were rising in every direction. 

‘ Passing Mr. Hill’s works, the ear is first assailed by massive hame 
mers, and the roar of furnaces. I soon reached Merthyr Tydfil, 
where the river appeared choaked with the scoriz of iron ore, so 
baneful to fish :—with truth it may be said, no place in the kingdom 
has had so rapid an increase of trade and population in the same num- 
ber of years ; here were objects to me new, striking, and in part won- 
derful, and afforded an opportunity of observing what the abilities of 
man could be master of, by the application of property, and by 

rseverance ; the whole district, and the neighbouring hills, abound 
with food for the employment, and literally give bread to thousands 
of artificers in the service of the works of Clyfartha, Dowlais, Ply- 
mouth, and Pen-y Darran; the appearance of them creates an idea of 
the gloomy mansions of Pluto’s inhabitants existing amidst volcanoes, 
breathing fire and smoke, and whose flames serve only to add to their 
enjoyment. : 

‘ I first visited the works of Mr. Humphreys, the civility of that 
gentleman not only allowed me the privilege of inspecting, but sent 
an intelligent person to point out the different processes, which, did 
J attempt to describe minutely, 1 should only do injustice to the task, 
and betray my own inability ; from the native advantage of the place, 
the coke 1s here burned, and the tron-stone and lime calcined, which 
unites by adding one-third of the latter to two-thirds of the former ; 
it is then submitted into the fineries, and melted into pigs, then to the 
puddling furnace, and formed into lumps by ponderous hammers, after 
which a the blooming furnace, it is, by cylinders, rolled into 
bars, when it again undergoes a process called finishing, previous 
to its betng sent: away; and the forming the horse-shoe by means 
of a mould, is a further proof of immeasurable genius. The machi- 
nery of this gentleman’s works is put in motion principally by steam, 
and all must be acknowledged to be regulated with extreme order and 
neatness. 

‘ I now went to the works of Mr, Crawshay, whose politeness 
and hospitality to me, did I forget to acknowledge, would be.a 
lasting reproach, from such extreme civility offered to a total stran- 
ger. ' The works of this gentleman are on the like process, but on 
a more enlarged scale than the one I had just left, employing, as T. 
understood, of men, women, and children, near FOUR THOUSAND; 
the countenances of those engaged about the furnaces, portrayed the 


ill effects of their dreadful vocations; and the sooty legions so disfigu- 


red by smoke, pictured more the looks of tnfernals than human beings. 

¢ Ican never erase from my recollection the impression caused 
when the beautiful iron overshot wheel came first in view; it 1s al- 
Jowed to be the largest in the world, being no less than 50 feet in 
diameter, and six in breadth ; the various mechanism attendant on it Is 
beautifully connected, and seems to move with conscious grace; the 
escaping water shaded all in mist by its spray, and the body having 
performed its office forms afterward a fine cascace; itis called bole 
. an 
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and furnishes breath for four bloomeries and four fineries$ the water 
which turns it is conveyed from the hills nearly five miles distant, across 
the Taffe, and forms a double agueduct, elevated above the bed of the 
tiver Go Or 70 feet, supported for near 300 yards, part by stone pil- 
lars, and the remainder by wood and iron. The apparent lightness 
of the whole, contrasted with the massy boundary of the river, has not 
only a singular, but a very interesting and pleasing appearance. I cannot 
conclude without saying, that an admirer of human achievement would 
be gratified for coming from any distance to visit this monument of 
genius erected to the memory of its enterprising proprietor, and a 
deserving artist: it should also be observed, that the whole rests on 
gudyeons of 100 tons, and that it is the constant province of ohe man 
to apply sufficient prease to avoid the danger of fire arising from fric- 
tion; and his peculiar situation at different times in the performance 
is remarkable. 

‘ The different works in this place are computed to consume 245 
tons of cual in day, and to complete (on an average) 253 tons of 
iron per week. It is highly advantageous to some of the works that 
the coal, the ore, and lime are within 100 yards of each others; thus 
avoiding a considerable expence which is attached to many works of 
similar kind in the country, of having some portion of their materials 
to bring from far: and to add still to the convenience of Merthyr was 
the canal (I so long came on the borders of) constructed, and is 
reported to have cost the proprietors £120,000. expended in order to, 
convey, in conjunction with other commodities, the produce of their 
labor to Carditt with more ease and greater certainty tor the shipping 
of various parts. 

‘ Merthyr, situated between the hills, has a singular effect, if seea 
from any of them during the night, when the various fires and blast- 
ings from the furnaces, with the incessant din of hammers, wheels, 
mills, and water, adds to the awful effect. As to the healthfulness 
of this place, I cannot form any flattering cogclusions, when it is cone 
sidered what clouds of smoke arise from the works ; it is sufficiently 
populous to afford two market-days in a week, and four fairs in the 
year; and the number of inhabitants is to a certainty more than 
10,000; and while the contiguous parts are so productive as to keep 
the manufactories in employ, the place will rather increase than di- 
minish.’— 

These extracts afford many instances of the incorrectness of 
Mr. Manby’s style: but the two following passages are remarks 
able exemplifications of it: 


¢ Receiving such peculiar attcntion from a total stranger, filled me 
with sensations of surprize, but when I reflected it proceeded from 
the characteristic hospitality of the country, makes Janguage becomes 
too feeble to express my thanks.’— 

‘ Here I must forbear, lest it may betray a confidence reposed in 
me, but did I arraign my heart to enquire what gave it most pleasure, 
it would declare bemg instrumental in restoring happiness to neglected 
virtue: having seen her to her residence, with.a parting tribute, (28 
a harmless mode of wiping sorrow away ) bade her adieu, being repaid 
by the gratification of my feelings.’ — 
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Notwithstanding the imperfections of various kinds which 
belong to this publication, it is probably still the best guide 
which the traveller can take with him in an excursion into the 
districts of which it treats. As the author announces the ap- 
pearance of another work, we recommend it to him to submit 
his composition to the grammatical ‘correction of some compe- 
tent friend. | 

Numerous engravings accompany both these productions. Jo 


\ 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For FEBRUARY, 1804. 


._ LAW 


Art. 13. 4 Compendium of the Laws respecting the Poor : includin 
the Digest of Bott’s Poor Laws, with the adjudged Cases and 
Acts ef Parliament continued to Easter Term 1803.  8vo. 
pp: 330. 6s. 6d. Boards. Butterworth, = : | 

THE fourth edition of Bott’s Poor Laws was published by Mr. 

Const in the year 1800, and was noticed in our 35th volume 

N. S.; and to that work he had subjoined a Digest of all the points 

determined by the numerous cases introduced into his volumes. The 

resent performance is little more than a republication of that Digest, 

Incorporating the adjudged cases and acts of parliament down to last 

Easter Term: and it is calculated to facilitate the labours of pro- 


fessional gentlemen attending the sessions. SR 
9 @ 


Art. 14. 4n Argument in Favour of the Rights of Cross-Examination. 
By a Barrister at Law. 8vo. 6d Bickerstaff. 1803. 

The subject of this pamphlet has lately been much discussed both on 
the Bench and at the Bar: but the question, whether it be allowable on 
across-examination to interrogate a witness respecting those particulars 
which tend to degrade him or render him ridiculous, is still undecided. 
We have indeed heard, though we cannot vouch for the truth of the 
report, that this important point will not be argued -in the Exche- 
quer chamber, and that in consequence the former mode of examin 
ing will be continued. We cannot but consider the practice as not 

only salutary but indispensible; because, as there 1s no previous know- 
lege on the part of the attorney respecting the persons who may be 
~ gubpeenacd by the opposite side, it appears necessary, in order to 
avoid the danger of a cause being determined by the number instead of 
by the weight and character of the witnesses, that counsel should be 
empowered to put such questions, as will make the jury aéquainted 
with the former life and conduct of those who give their testimony. 
Truth is more likely to be elicited by such means than any unfounded, 
jmputations ; and the indulgence, which is required by those who 
oppose the measure, is in favour of the worthless and undeserving 
ortion of mahkind. It 1s not the question that can degrade, but 


the answer which the witness himsclf may give. A respectable 
, "member 
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tember of society 18 not injured by being asked’ whether he ever cuf- 
fered the punishment of petty larceny ; ** such a question might per- 
haps,” in the language of Junius, “* discompose the gravity of his 
muscles, but I believe it would little affect the tranquillity of his con- 
science ;”’ nor could it lessen the good opinion of his neighbours, 
It was ruled in the case of the King against Edwards, M. 32 Geo. III. 
4 T.R. 440. that a person offering himself for bail in a criminal 
proceeding might be asked whether he had not stood in the pillory 


for perjury ; and the same principle, even in a stronger degree, ap- 


plies to a witness: for in the case of bail, time might have been ob- 
tained to inquire into a person’s character and procure proof of his 
infamy ; not so in the instance of a witness, who, when he is liberat- 
ed from the necessity of criminating and exposing himself to punish- 
ment, .méets with all the favour to which in a court either of law or 


of morality he is intitle In our opinion, the present author has 


the merit of adopting and enforcing the right side of the ques- 
tion. , 


Art. 15. Reports of Cases upon Appeals and Writs of Error deter- 
mined in the High Court of Parliament. By Josiah Brown, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. The second Edition; with. Notes and many . 
additional Cases, brought down to the Year 1800. By T.E. Tom. 
lins, sq. Barrister at Law. 8 Vols. Royal 8vo. 61. 6s. Boards. . 
Butterworth. 1803.. 

We gave an account of the nature and design of this work on 
its first appearance in the year 17793 and to that article, contained 
in our Gtst volume, we now refer our readers.—The present edition 


8 enriched with many sensible notes by Mr. 'Tomlins, and with the 
introduction of severai important cases. 7 ! ‘SR. 


Art. 16. Reports cf Cases argued and determined in the Court of King’s 
Bench, with Tabics of the Names of Cases and principal Matters. 
By Edward Hyde East, Esq, of the Inner Temple, Barrister at 
Law. Vol. Il1d. Containing the Cases-of Michaelmas, Hilary, 
and Faster Terms in the 43d Year of George III. 1802— 
1803. Royal 8vo. pp. 646. 11. 2s. Boards. _ Butterworth. 
On several occasions, we have noticed the. Reports of this gentle- 

man, and always in terms of approbation, though we have vea- 

tured to express a wish that he would condense his materials. Each 
of the former volumes of this publication contained the cases of Sour 
terms, while in the present we find only the cases of three; a circum- 
stance which is imputable to a want of brevity in stating the argu 
ments‘of counsel. . We hope in future to see this fault amended, in 

a work which possesses strong claims to the gratitude. of the pro- 

fession. ‘The first number of the fourth volume has appeared, con- 


taining the cases determined in the fast Trinity Term. S.R. 
é 


Art.17. A brief Treatise on the Law relative to Stock-jolbing, and 
other Transactions in the public Funds. By J. J. Burn, Soli- 
citor; Author of a Treatise on ** Marine Insurance.” The. se- 
eond Edition, with Additions ; comprising some late.Cases respect- 

6 , “Ing. 
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ing the Bargains made on the 5th of May last. 8vo. pp. rea 

2s. 6d. LBoasey. 103. 3 

‘(his tract-ccntains the statute which was passed in the seventh 
vear of the late king, intituled an act to prevent the infamous prac- 
tice of stock-jobbing, with the different cases that have been decided 
vpon it. The author has also intreduced two cases tried before 
Lord Ellenborough at Guildhall, on bargains made on the fifth of 
May last, when the Lord Mayor had been deceived by a forged 
letter, which raised the stocks from 63 to 70. The Stock Exchange 
declared all bargains of that day null and void: but the law of the 
Jand supports all contracts which werg then made by persons ignos 
yant of, and unconnected with, the fraud.—The contents of this 


pamphlet will be found useful. S.R , 


Ait.18. An Essay on the Law of Patents for new Inventions. To 
which are prefixed two Chapters on the general “History of Mono- 
olies, and on their Introduction and Progress in England to the 
‘Time of the Interregnum. With an Appendix containing Copies 
of the Cavegt, Petition, Oath, and other Formula, with, an ar- a/ 
ranged Catalogue of all the Patents: granted from January st. 
18:0 to the present Time. By John Dyer Collter. Royal evo. 
pp. 320. 10s.6d. Boards, Longman and Rees. 1803. 
Vhis is a very handsomely printed book, and contains some valu- 
able matter, but incumbered by much that is useless. With a great | 
yarade of learning, the author is perfectly conversant with the art of i 
book-making ; since all that is really desirable, in this volume, to the 
professional reader, might have been included in one fourth of the 
space which it at present occupies. S.R. 


Ait. 19. 4 general View of the Decisions of Lord Mansfeld in civil 
Causes. By Wiltiam David Evans, Iesq. Barrister at Law. 

4 Vols. ato. tl. 14s. Boards. Butterworth. 18063. 
This isa very ingenious work, from the pen of a gentleman whose ( | 
former productions we have noticed with commendation *. Yety 
though the execution shews evident marks of diligence and of know- 
lege, we cannot avoid entertaining a doubt respecting the utility of 
the design. Lord Mansfield’s decisions are justly celebrated, par- 
ticularly those on commercial law, and are in consequence familiar to 
every professional reader, who meets with them not only in the res 
orters of that period, but likewise in the late editions of the digests 
and abridgments of the law.—The same ability and judgment, which 
are evidenced in these volumes, we shall be happy to observe in an 
undertaking equally suited to Mr. Evans’s powers, ard of which 
he has already made a* promise to the pubiic; we allude to his 


translation of Pothier’s treatise on obligations, S R 
q ° 


RELIGIOUS’. 





Art. 20. Sermons of various Subjects. By John Grose, A.M. 
F.A.S, Curate of the united Parishes of St. Margaret Pactens 





* See our 40th vol, N. S. for an account of Essays, and our 197th 
vol. for Mr. Evans’s edition of Salkeld. 
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* and St. Gabriel, Fenchurch ; &c. Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 213. 78. 6d. 
Boards. Rivingtons. 1802. | 
. Little more. is incumbent on us, on this occasion, than to direct 
the reader to an a¢count which has been given of this author’s former 
volume, in M. R. vol. xxxv. N.S. p. 434. Each of these publica. 
tions.containus twelve sermons, and the second maintains a character 
similar to that of its predecessor. ‘To recommend the discipline of 
the heart, and to urge the importance of that inward piety which 
governs the passions and regulates the choice, form the objects ‘of 
the preacher ; and to a purpose so highly commendable, we cannot 
reirain from wishing success, though we should not always ‘concur 
in«those declamations or opinions, by which varying theologists ntay 


suppose it: must be advanced. : 7 H 


Art. 21. 4 Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the. Diocese of Lande 
daff, in’ Fune, 1802. By. Richard. Watson,'‘D.D. F.R.S. Bishop 
_ of Landaff. 4to. - 2s, Cadell and Davies.. 

‘The publications of this respectable prelaté have been. received by 
the world with respect and pleasure ; and we regret that we have acci- 
dentally thus long overlooked the present. charge. . The reader‘may 
not always, agree with his. lordship in opinion, but his ability and 
learning, his moderation and candour, cannot fail of securing atten- 
tion and regard. He here not only urges the importance of religion 
as essential to the well-being of communities, but contends for una- 
nimity.in the outward profession of it ; considering. separation | from 
the: ¢ehurch-establishment as an evil; arising ‘ chiefly from the abuse 
of that xeligious liberty,. which we, in this country, happily enjoy.’ 


He-libérally adds, however, that no wise man will wish to see -this . 


liberty: abolished or abridged. __ P 

. The residence of every beneficed clergyman on his cure appears to 
be an object of Dr. Wataon’s approbation, and of his earnest wjah : 
but he does not seem to regard it as entirely practicable; the prin- 
cipal reason for which, if we righly understand him, isthe deficiency 
of an adequate support.:- This is a subject into which we shall not 
enter, but shall conclude with quoting the bishop’s remark,—* Desinit 
esse remedio locus, ubi, que fucrant vilia, mores sunt ; and to that state 


we are hastening.’ | tgs D 


Art. 22.° The principal’ Parts of the Christian. Religion, respecting 
Faith and Practice; or, an humble Attenipt to place some of the 
.most important Subjects of Doctrinal, I:xpetimental, and Prac- 
tical Divinity in clear and Scripture Light ; by D. Taylor. 8vo. 
pp-'399- 58. Boards. Button. 1802. : ree 
‘'he-author of this volume is-already known to the world by dif- 
ferent productions.: :The present made its first appearance, we ape, 
prehend, nearly thirty years ago, and is now corrected and enlarged. 
ft does wetsappear to’ us ‘to be a. work that calls for much criticism, 
but may-be«generally characterized as containing the reflections of a 
ious'‘and Sbenevolent: man; deeply sensible of the value of .the 
Chaistiaw’revelation; and parnestly wishing that all others should 
not merely. nominally, but ‘heartity;and: practically embrace it, and 
«Rey. Fes. 1804. P " age 
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act on its truths. His language corresponds with an orthédox and 
calvinistical model: but in one, and that a material respect, he to- 
tally differs; viz. in the benevolence. and candour with which he 
speaks of those who maintain opinions opposite to his own ;—as well 
as-in the calm and steady temper with which he asserts and defends 
his persuasion that the benefits of Christianity are not limited to any 
particular number or party. ence . 


Art.:23.° An introductory Discourse, by Samucl Newton, an Address 
tothe. Minister, by Robert Stevenson, and a Sermon to the 
~ People; by William:Parry, delivered on the solemn Separation of 
~ the Rev. Thomas Craig to the pastoral Office in the Congrega- 
tional Church at Bocking, in Essex, October 12, 18023. to 
which is prefixed, a Discourse delivered on the preceding Evening, 

- by John Pye Smith. 8vo. 28. Conder. . 
© In this collection ‘of. discourses on the principles of independent 
discipline and calvinistic theories, the authors plead for that truth, 
Virtive,; and goodness.of heart and life, which it is the object of the 
Christian revelation to promote ; and if this end be attained, the in- 
consistencies of doctrinal and popular opinions become, in the compart- 
don, Of ‘blight moment. ‘The subjects of Diocesan episcopacy, 
sad ‘@ supposed lineal. succession'from the days of the apostles, do 
fiot-eseape notice in this pamphlet ; and it is very natural, and very 
allowable, if done in a decent and peaceable manner, for any com- 
@anity to défend their own principles and practice. ‘This is here at- 
tempted in some brief, but spirited remarks, supported by an appeal 
to very early and antient writers, with the addition of a few Greck 
quotations: from all which it may possibly be inferred that it is at 
Jeast a problematical and doubtful topic.: Iv has been frequently and 
fully canvassed: but it may be well judged not anxiously to pursue 
it 3 especially,if Christians should be so wise and temperate, a8 to pre- 


He. 


Serve xnity of spirit in the bond of peace. fo 


EDUCATION, €e. 


Art: 24. -A'System of Book-keeping, on a Plan.entirely New. By 
» W. - i eration fe Method of keeping Accounts 
by Double Entry, whereby Errors may be prevented, or their 
‘ Discovery ‘greatly facilitated. Specimen of a Journal, from whence 
may be obtained the Knowledge of a Person’s neat Worth ; as also 
of his Gain or Loss for any determinate Period of Time. A 
Mode of. Book-keeping adapted to the Business of a Retail Dealer, 
for the Prevention of Frauds or Mistakes. Specimen of a private 
Person’s Accounts, by which his Debts and Credits, Cash re. 
ecived-and paid, Income and Expenditure are at any Time exhi- 
Dited. 4to. 5s. Sceley. 2 Sg : 
As our receipts and expences (such is the case of the generality 
of literary sien are very trifting, we confess ‘ourselves to be no very 


ate judges of the practical commodiousness of the present 
e; nor of its superiority over others of a like natute. One 


thing, however, we may venture to say: it will answer the — 
— : _whie 


adequ 
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which it was intended: but whether in a superior manner, we hesi- 
tate to pronounce. tra 


Art. 25, The History of Man, in a Savage and. Civilized State : 
written in a familiar Style, and adapted to the Capacities of 
Youth: being. Vol. rst of the Minor’s Magazine, i2mo. 28, 
Boards. Tegg and Castleman. : 

A History of Man may be rather an ambiguous phrase, exciting 
different ideas in different minds. The present collectors, a‘ter some 


. appropriate and pertinent remarks on the varieties produced in the 


human species by climate, soil, aliment, &c. divide them into six 
classes, viz. § the inhabitants of the polar regions, the Tartar race, the 
Southern Asiatics, the Negroes of Africa, the aboriginal Americans, 
and the Europeans ;’ and according to this division, some general 
description is exhibited of the different nations of our glabe. The 
accounts of Misstonaries, occasionally here quoted, are not to be read 
with implicit faith ; and some modern histories have not been suffi- 
ciently regarded. When the editors speak of Abubeker,; Omar, and 
Osman, as the brothers of Mohammed, they are not correct 3. and 
some other inaccuraciés incidentally oc@ur. On the whole, however, 


the volume forms a proper compendium for the purpose in view. nm 


POLITICAL. 


Art. 26. 4 Narrative of the Situation and Treatment of the English, 
arrested by Order of the French Government at the Commencement of 
Hostilities ; with the Transactions on the Arrival of the First 
Consul at Boulogne, Calais, and Dunkirk, and afterwards -down 
to the end of July: containing some secret Anecdotes of Bona- 
parte’s confidential Commandant at Calais, and an Account of the 
Author’s Escape from thence ina Trunk. By William Wright, 
late English Interpreter to General Brabancon, Commandant at 
Calais. 8vo. 1s. Badcock. 1803. 7 ah 
What a flagrant breach of the laws of national hospitality does 

this pamphlet record!—a breach unprecedented, we believe, in the 

annals of civilized states, and not to be justified on any admissible 
principles: since individuals who visited France from motives of cu- 
riosity, science, or trade, trusting to the friendly disposition of its 
government, cannot with any reason be detained as prisoners of war. 

Though many of the circumstances recorded in this narrative have ap- 

peared in the public papers, it was not ineligible to exhibit the con- 

nected details of this singular transaction. French rapacity and perfidy 


_aie.exposed ; in which scenes, M. Mengaud, the commandant of Calais, 
_ makes a.conspicuous figure. We congratulate Mr. Wright on his 


escape: but the particular account, which .he gives of the ‘mode ,jn 
which it was .effected, may operate to the injury of those who are 


Mechanics, at the present Crisis. 8vo. 18 Debrett. 
With a prudent attention to brevity, which ought to be studied 


author 


in addresses tothe description ofgpadere.mentioned in.this.title, the 
| , 2 


RW. 


till in captivity and-are meditating their deliverance. Moy. 
Art. 29. Serious Considerations, addressed to British Labourers and 
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‘author has su gested several hints which are calculated to impress all 
‘ ranks with a Bich sense of the value of the British Constitution, and 
to convince. the poor as well as the rich that they have much at 
stake in the present contest. ‘ ‘This (remarks he) is the only country . 
in Europe in which a labouring man can truly say, “ what I have 
earned by the sweat of my brow is my own, in spite of lawless 
power.”? Here the cottage is the castle of its owner, whose person 
and property are as sacred in the eye of the law as those of the first 
nobleman. ‘To have such a state of things subverted must be a loss 


to all. M o-y. 


Art. 28. 4 few plain Thoughts from a Well-wisher of his Country. 
| : —  8vo. 18 Debrett. : 

In these thoughts we are presented with the dark and the bright side 
of our political picture. ‘The author reprobates the late administra- 
‘tion for its wickedness, and disapproves the present on account 
of its weakness and insufficiency. He, however, represents England 
as full of resources, and as only requiring a government actuated 
by wise and liberal principles inorder to insure and advance her 


glory. ° D° 


Art. 29. 4 few Words—Resist or be Ruined! 8vo. 6d. C. and 
_ R. Baldwin. 

This writer recommends us to “ take arms against a /and of 
troubles,” (motto) not merely in the way of resistance, as -his title 
seems to indicate, but by the more active measure of carrying the 
‘war into the very heart of the enemy’s country. While he laments 
the degraded state of Europe,:and the somnolency into which it 
is fallen, he conceives some bright hopes from our ardour and 
unanimity, in a contest provoked by the boundless ambition of the 


foe. De: 


Art. 30. Two Letters from Satan to Boneparte. Edited by Henry 
Wrest M.A. Fellow of King’s College, Cam. Svo. 3d. 
ighley. ; 
Has oe arch-fiend lost: his subtilty, or has he trusted to a bad 
secretary ? We may fairly ack this question on reading these getters, 
-which are not. managed with satanic cunning.. Perhaps the editor 
_will compound with us for a compliment, if we tell.him that he has 
not enough of the devil in him to play the devil’s. part. pe 


“Art. 31. The’ Question Why do we go to War? briefly considered. 
bf 8vo. ‘6d: . Debrett. . . , 
‘ - After the ample discussion whtch this question has already receiv- 

‘ ed, the pamphlet before us might have been spared: the substance of 

‘it is merely that the war is as popular ‘as it was unavoidable. pe 


e 


Art. 32. 4 free and candid Examination of a Pamphlet entitled the 
Substance of a Speech, intended to have been Spoken in the House of 
Lords, by R. Watson, Lord Bishop of Landaff, Nov. 22,° 180}; 
with Strictures thereon. ‘To which aré added a few Remarks by 
the Author, arising from ‘the present Position of Affairs, ‘and 
some recent Occurrences, S8yvo. 18. 6d. Crosby aadCo. - 

: #2 $4 . This 
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* "This examiner professesto respect the characterand' abilities: ‘of 
the Bishop of Landaff, while he combats ‘mdst‘of the opinions deli- 
vered ‘by:that prelate in his late; pamphlet.’ ‘Imdpposition to the 
R. R. politician, he represents the national debt.:as.a benefit rather 
than an evil, and: deprecates «its liquidation. “Hefears: that, if the 


Bishop’s proposal in behalf of the Catholic Ministers of ‘Ireland: was 


allowed, similar claims would be instituted by every class of dis- 
senters;. who, he charitably contends, are not aggrieved by the test 
‘and’ corporation acts. Weé-cannot admire ether the correctness of 
this writer’s style or the force of his reasoning, but we are inclined to 


, 


believe that | he means well. 


‘Art.33. A plain Answer to theMisrepresentations' and Calumnies conte 
tained in the ** Cursory Remarks-of a Near Observer.” By a more 
accurate Observer. 8vo. 28. 6d. Stockdale. 1 nyt 
It is ax difficult for political-disputants to be rigidly accurate, as t 

abstain trom flattery on theone: hand and calamoy on the other. 

‘Party zeal and moderation are ahmost inconipatible:s: yet, so common 

is self-deception, that a writer;-inthe very ardour of controversy, will 

compare lifmsélf to:** good Erasmus in an honest ‘mean ;”? and, with- 
out suspecting his own violence, will be energetic in his exposute’ of 
the violence ob- gibi. This Plain Answerer can expose the adulation 
and reprobate the detraction of the Near Observer, and at the same 
time deal cut sirgilar expressions of kindness or bitterness on theob: 
jects of his love or aversion, .Fe appears to-be'in the secret of the 

Pitt and Grenville: party, and the design of ‘his: pamphlet’ is to jus- 

tify their conduct with respect to Mr. Addington.: It is'asserted.that 

there was an express’ limitation in-the promise of support ; and ‘that 
out of. the ¢hree points, which-Mr. Pitt selected'as essential conditions 
of it, two are those.upon which he has expressed” his disapprobation 

of the measures of the present government.? When the Near Ol- 


server attributes to Mr. A. ‘ judgment, knowledge, and firmness,’ . 


the more Accurate Observer exclaims with astonishment; ‘ Gracious 
God !” and well he may, if his keen and undistorting optics can dis- 
cover in Mr. A. instead_of these desirable qualities, little more than 
‘a great facility in deceiving himself. How differently are we ree 
presented by our friends and by our enemies! .. gat 


Art. 34. 4 short Appeal to the good Sense of the People of the United 
Kingdom, especially recommended to the attentive ‘Perusal of their 
Representatives.in Parliaiient,’occasioned’ by’ reading ‘* A’ plain 
Atiswer to the’ Misrepresentations -and Calumpies Contained in’ the 
Cursory Remarks of a Near ‘Observer. 8vo. -28. Jordan ‘and 
Maxwell. <- ean mo qo, Pa 33754: 
‘That an agreement subsisted between the late and the present mint- 

sters, on the retirement of the former and the assugsption of the seals 

of office by the latter, and that this agreement was violated, are points 
admitted ;’ and the question in debate is, whether this violation and 
the withdrawment of promised support from the new ministry can 
fairly be vindicated? Here the negative is maintained. The Plain 

Answer is considered as a feeblé attempt to vindicate the violation of 

public faith; and to strengthen‘ the argument in behalf of Mr: Ad- 

Monin P 3 dington, 
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dington, the sins and: etroré of Mr. Pitt’s administration meet with 
-ample enumeration and comment. He is accused of a treacherous 
attempt to supplant his successor ;- and, * in consequence of his fai- 
lure; to have taken his flight to the Isle of Thanet, there indus- 
triously to employ himself in filling up sand-cracks.’--We have had 
enough of this acrimonious and unprofitable controversy. 


Art. 35. Remarks. on the Correspondence between His Majesty, the 


Prince of Wales, Duke of York, and Mr. Addington ; in a Letter to 
the Right Hon. Henry Addington. With a Supplement con- 
taining Copies of the Original Letters, 8vo. 18.: Griffiths. 
These remarks are signed Agathon, but we are not aware of their 
being calculated to answer any very good purpose. ‘That the Prince 
has derived great honour from his spirited remonstrance against the 
inaction to which he is consigned, in the present critical situation of 
the Empire, is the universal sentiment ; ‘and all parties must feel for 
him respecting the mode in which the royal correspondence terminated. 
It is, however, improper to load censureson Mr. Addington, for the 
humble part which he acted in the dramas and not a little indeli- 
cate, if these are meant to reach a higher quarter. As the reasons 
for his Majesty’s conduct are studiously concealed, and nothing but 
his sic volo is given, it would be presumptuous to speculate on the 
royal motives. The-feathers which form the crest of the Heir Ap- 
t must remind him that a Prince of Wales has been a victorious 
feader of armies ; and whatever may be the cause which has ope- 
rated to exclude him from this situation at present, the claim which 
he ‘has so firmly and yet so dutifully presented cannot fail to exalt 
his character, and to assure his future subjects of his possessing all 
the magnanimity belonging to the descendants of those who gathered 
laurels in the fields'of Cressy; Poictiers, and Agincourt. ; 


NOVEL. 


Art. 36. Thaddeus of Warsaw. By Miss Porter. 12mo. 4 Vols. 
: 148. ‘Boards. Longman and Rees. . | : 

‘*'Many of the incidents in this novel partake much of the nature 
of romance ; but it is founded on real events, and the scene of the first 
volume is laid almost entirely in Poland, at the time when that 
ponntry ‘and its unfortunate mbabitants became the prey of the am- 

ition of the surrounding monarchs, This part is perhaps too deeply 
involved in bustle, and, in order to be understood, requires a larger 
portion of attention than the generality of novel: readers are accus- 
tomed to bestow. The business of the other volumes is more con- 
nected, and our own country is chosen for the scene of action. 
Thaddeus Sobieski, after the fall of his devoted country and the 
ruin of all his:hopes, flies to England for refuge; and the story, 
which the author has thus interwoven with historical fact, exhibits 


some situations of considerable interest. The meeting of two friends, 


between whom a misunderstanding had beenjcreated by the unworthy 
practices of an interested agent, is described with peculiar propriety 5 
and dignity of character is well preserved inthe immediate and un- 


reserved credit with which the mutual explanations are received. 
6 Altoe 
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Altogether, the work has more ‘merit than can be ascribed to the: 


crowd of productions of this class, and inculcates virtuous and mag- 
nanimaus sentiments. ~ It is inscribed to Sir Sydney Smith in'a very 
neat and well managed address. — . 
=  Minitary hich ao 
Art. 37. Rules ond Regulations for the Field Exercise and Manewores 
of the French Infantry, issued Aug: 1, 1791. bby from 
the French. With explanatory Notes, and illustrative Re 
tothe British and Prussian Systems of Tactics, &c. &c. By Jobs 
1c: O 


' 


Macdonald, Esq. F.R.S. F. A®.S., late Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Royal Clan Alpine Regiment, Commandant’ of the Royal Edin- 
burgh. Artillery 5 _and Captain of the Corps of Engineers on the 
Bengal Establishment-. 2 Vols. 1zmo. “16s. Boards. Egeiton. 
1803. iene ne 3 
The intelligent translator of these volumés justly remarks, that it is 
matter of surprize that this work. has not sooner been communicated 
to the British public ; and. we are much indebted to him:for the la- 
bour which he has bestowed in executing the task, after having ascer- 
tained by personal examination, (during the late ephemeral peace, ) that 
this system of tactics is still strictly followed throughout the French 
armyt thus confyting the opinion generally.entertained in the course 
of the revolutionary way; that the movements of the republican troops 
' were not regulated ,by any fixed’ military principle. Indeed, the 
* gmallest deviation from these rules is rigidly prohibited ; and Colonel 
Macdonald’ assures us thatthe’ promotion’ of officers depends, 'in.2 
very great measure, on the favourable reports ' made of their progress 
in professianal knowlege,’ in consequence of the most frequent ‘and 
minute éxaminations. «°°: ; aie? St 
It is Col. M.’s opinion, that the general structure and precepts of 
‘the British and. French’ Rulés are strikingly similar, though’ there 
‘isa ‘difference in the application of principles; and that the greatest 
variation is to be found’ in the manual and platoon exercises. He 
thinks that British officers will derive advantage’from a close com- 
parison of the two systems; and he truly observes that it may be 
of essential importance to them to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
French words of command : which he’ has therefore inserted in con- 
nection with the English terms. Corresponding references to’ the 
- sections, &c. of the British Rules and Regulations are also added in 
notes; and a number of other useful annotations are subjoined, which 
mark the translator’s diligence and information.—The second volume 
is wholly occupied by = illustrative of the different mancuyres, 
with their explanations, _ : as | 
_ It was at first our intention to have entered at.some length into 
an account of these volumes: but, on farther consideration, we would 
rather recommend to our military readers a full perusal of them, than 
attempt to satisfy them by copying the moré-prominent features. 
Colonel Macdonald is intitled: to the thanks of the army for his meri- 
torious exertion ; and we hope that he will be encouraged in the far- 
ther undertakings to which he alludes, . 
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* found in this short pamphlet. s gipteao 
Art. 43. The Complete Drill Serjeant : containing the. plainest In- 
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Art. 38. The Volunteer’s Guide. In Two Parts. “Part I. The 
~ Soldier’s Assistant to the Manual and Platoon Exercise. Part ‘IT. 
‘The Volunteer Officer’s Guide through:a Review of Twelve’Ma- 
, neeuvres. With Plates of the Positions of the Soldier under-Arms, 
and explanatory of. Field Movements. By James Keith, of the 
Loyal North Britons, Gondon. «12m. 1s. Roach. 
. “Inthe present exigency,. this compilement will have its. use, in 
common with other similar guides: but we do not-perceive that it is 
intitled to any pre-eminence. . tt 


Art. 39. The Enemy reconnoitred ; or Thoughts on the Invasion of 
Great Britain by Bonaparte ; ‘a Fragment. © By a British Officer. 
4zmo. 6d. Egerton. eee th Bee ee ee 
An interesting view, evidently taken by a military ‘eye, “afford- 
ing ideas which are worth the attention of military mei; “aiid ‘will be 
new and striking to all.others at this moment. = 5 os, es DO 


ADAG i 


Art. '40. The Voluntcer’s Guide, or completé’ Military Inaernctorcin 


Vernor and Hood. eptie bet O fists 
This Guide is confined-to the Drill;:the: Manual, andthe Platoon 
Exercise, -with the occasional motions.’ ‘The directiors are‘ concise, 


the Duke of York, Commander in Chief. 12mo. 4s. sewed. 


Dulau and Co. inte att Joa $1 
The source of. this publication, and the authority by’ which at is 


sanctioned, are sufficient pledges of its merit 3 and we can safely add 


our opinion that. every young officer of light infantry willbe much 
instructed and pleased by a perusal of it... In particular, voluntegr 
officers of this description should diligently study its:pages: a few 
of which will quickly convince them that they have undertaken to 
discharge the duties of the-most arduous part of the profession, for 
which not a little attention and skillare absolutely requisite to qualify 
them. ; ‘ A352 pera tes ‘Po 
Art. 42. Major Gen. 'Money’s Letter to the Officers of Volunteer Corps : 
also an Address to the Norfolk Farmers.. To which ‘are added 
Observations on‘the Use of Pikemea: 8vo. 1s. 6d.’ Egerton. 
Many sensible remarks, and hints worthy of attention, will be 


D° 


structions for the Drill, Mauual, and Platoon Jixercise, according 
Ao the latest Regulations ; exemplified with Prints, and an Expla- 


_ .-Mation, shewing at- one View the Positions of a: Soldier under 


Arms, with Directions for each Motion. With an Appendix 


containing Instructions in different Manoeuvres, particularly in 
Defensive 


G2. 
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Defensive War. -By a late Lieutenant in His. Majest’s Forces. 
Svo. 1s. 6d.« Stwart. | Lt oy eae ye 


A convenient manual of the usual primary directions, with perspi- 


cuous prints, and with the occasional motions of supporting, securing, 
grounding, trailing, and piling arms. The appendix is.very brief, but 


contains useful suggestions. G.2 
> ; ; ‘ ¢ _ 


Art. 44. Ver de Agricola Puero, Anglico. poemate teleberrimo, excerp- 


_ dum, ein morem Georgicorum in versus Latinos redditum. Eeditio, se- 
cunda, aucta et emendata. _dutore Gulielmo Clubbe, LL.B. * 8vo. 
is. 6d. Cadelf and’ Davies. ee f 
_So much natural imagéry, and such faithful pictures of ‘ratal life, 
‘are exhibited in. simple and:harmonious: numbers: in. the “* Farmer's 
Boy,’’ that this poem has been universally admired.: ~Snffolk is 

roud of its author, as its own nature-inspired bard; and some gen- 
tlemen of this county, with a provincial enthusiasm; >have evinced a 
laudable desire of advancing: his well-earned celebrity... Mr. Clubbe 
tas endeavoured to array this young poet in a splendid Virgilian garb; 
and, by a Latin version of that part of the poem which is intitled 
<6 Spring,” he has prepared an entertainment for all learned foreigners, 
as well as for the classical scholars of this country :. thus displaying 
his own ‘elegant and cultivated taste, and offering a very high com- 


pliment to the rural Bard. _ He has imitated the Georgics. with con- 


siderable success; and if we except one omission, he:has closely -fol- 
lowed the original poem: but several inaccuracies occur; some of 


which are indeed so palpable, that we can scarcely regard them in _ 


any other light than as errors of the press; ‘.Mopus’ for Mopsus 
“ execute’ for excute; ‘ Vixtrix’ for Victrix; * tribusque’ for trituse 
gue; € occuput’ for occupat, Kc. 
~ Inthelné re 

© Atque suig.manibus ferre in lactaria lactem,? 


Mr. C. hat employed a word (/actem) which he cannot justify on the 


‘authority of Virgil. 


We copy the description: of Spring, and of the Suffolk method of 
ploughing ; which is rendered so faithfully that. it occupies: exactly 
the same number of lines as in the original : is 


© Et jam pacato Boreal murmure, vestes : 
Induit et Veris ver certa insignia promit. 
Continui aspects virides et lucidus Ether - 
’ Territolas magis attonitos figuatque juvantque ; 
Per campos sparsim madidus jam-rore resurgit 
| Flos, vel serpit humi amplectens uxorius agrum : 
Nocturni rores decus augent 3 imber amicus 
Leniéer atque frequens distillans auget odorem.: 
Hine sopita diu rursum exercentur aratra, 
Ventorumque levi in flaté fert Aura salutem. 
‘ Non opus, hic ruris, moté valvente rotarum, 
i sineris aut patiens Bos ingemit eger arando 5. 
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Non equus ad vacem ductoris flectitur aptus,' 

fut puer in stimulis gaudens jumenta lacessit ; 
. Aedjulore operum aulia, saciove laboris 

Ecce vias bilaris scindit sbi solus arator : 
— concludens equalibus intervallis,* . 

lune declive petit, nune ardens collibus instat. 

Urget opus, nigra volucritm comitante catervé, 
Maneus quo vermis nudd se torquet in aura: 
Totus ager tandem est inversus, et ordine fusco 
Assurgynt sulei per glebas vomere ducti.’ 


We cannot dismiss this elegant morsel of Latin verse, without ex- 
ressing a wish that this Gentleman may be encouraged to persevere 


in his undertaking. | 


Art. 45. Clifton Grove, a Sketch in, Verse, with other Poems. By 
Henry Kirke White, of Nottingham. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Boards. 
VWernor and Hood. ; sche 
"he circumstances under which this little volume is offered to the 
blic' must in some measure disarm criticism. We have been in- 

ormed that Mr. White has scarcely attained his-18th year, has hi- 
therto exerted himself in the pursuit of knowlege under the dis- 
couragements of penury and misfortune, and now -hopes, by this 
early authorship, to. obtain some assistance in the prosecution of his 
studies at Cambridge. He appears, indeed, to be one of those young 
men of talents-and application who merit encouragement; and it 
would be gratifying to us to hear that this publication had obtained 
for him a respectable patron; for we fear. that the mere profits 
arising from the sale cannot be, in any measure, adequate to. his 

exivencies as a student at the University. A subscription, with a 

statement of the particulars of the author’s case, might have been 

calculated to have answered his purpose: but, as a book which is to 
¢¢ win its way” on the sole ground of its own merit, this poem cannot 
be contemplated with any sanguine expectation. The author is very 
anxious, however, that critics should find in it something to com- 
mend, and he shall not be disappointed ;, we commend his exertions 
and his laudable endeavours to excel; but we,cannot compliment hin 
with having already learned the difficult art ob writmg good poetry. 

Such lines as.these will sufficiently prove our assertion : 


¢ Here would I run, a visionary doy, 
When the hoarse thunder shook the vaulted sy, 
And, fancy led, beheld the Almighty’s form, 
Sternly careering on the eddying storm.’ 
If Mr. White should be instructed by alma mater, he will doubt- 
less produce better sense and better rhimes. : 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 46. Estelle, a pastoral Romance by M. De Florian, Member 
of the French Academy, and of those of Madrid:and Florence. 





~® We must object to the quantity, of this. ling, though Virgil af. 
fords similar examples. sii i 
: Exobellished 
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Embellished with Seven Plates. Translated by. Mr. Maxey, 

Crown 8vo. . 6s. Boards.. Vernor and Hood. 

M. de Florian’s Romance of Estelle has been generally admired, 
both for the affecting simplicity of the narrative, and. for its moral 
tendency. In M, R. vol. xxviii. p. 111. N.S. we announced a new 
edition of the French Original, and in vol. xxv. p. 213. we-naticed 
an English translation of this pastoral romance by) Mrs. Su- 
sanna Cummyng. This new version, undertaken for the: author’s 
amusement, and made public at the urgent request of’ a-friend, is 
sufficiently faithful to give a perfect idea of the original. Indeed, 
though some trifling words are altered, and some occasionally omits 
ted, Mr. Maxey generally adheres rather too closely to the French s 
as for instance, vient saluer son pere, he renders ‘ came.and saluted 
her father.’ The translations of the songs possess not entirely the 
conciseness of the French, but are expressed with simplicity and 
taste :. though neither the rhythm nor the rhime is uniformly cage 
rect. ween 


¢ And who leaves thee must die.” 
accurately conveys the meaning of the line 
Et qui te Suit va mourir, | | 
but the omission of the antecedent is ungrammatical. 
We copy a pleasing specimen, in. the song of a young shepherd, 
¢ In this charming solitude, . | 
Oaks and shady elms among; 
Free from all disquietude, 
Smoothly roll my days along, 
In myself I joy possess, 
Sate from: vain desires T live, 
And experience happiness 
_ Which no scenes of mirth can give. 


¢ Milk that’s pure, and fruit that’s sweet, 
Here, my ev’ry want supply ; 
Flow’rs are strew’d beneath my feet, 
O’er my head’s an azure sky. 
If sometimes a tempest loud 
Causes me a moment’s pain, 
Soon it passes with the cloud, 
The rainbow brings me peace again, 


¢ In the world, that restless state, 

| Man.a prey to grief we find; 

But, at length, a blest retreat 
Calms the sorrows of his mind : 

So these waters furious pour — 
Down yon mountain’s recky side, 

When they reach this quiet shore, 
Soft meandring on they glide.’ 


The plates which embellish this little volume are well designed, 
and neatly executed, | &. 
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Art.47. Letters on the Importance’ of the female Sex : with Observa- 
tions on their Manners, and on’ Education. By Miss Hatfield, 
‘8vo. — 3s. Boards. Vernor and Hood ‘ ! | | 

. ‘In orderto vindicate the female character from the unfair suspi- 

ctons and jnsinuations of those'among the other sex. who lead a life 

of celibacy, and dare not -ventare to.take a partner of their cares, 

Miss Hatfield begms lier letters by offering a panegyric on the excel- 

lencies of women ; and she then proceeds to point out the prevailing 

defects, and:the preferable ‘mode. of female education, which might 
gender the fair pupil a prize more: “ precious than rubies.”—The 
subject is treated cursorily, but an useful hiet may occasionally be 

@erivéd from this Lady’s pages. Among other matters of importance, 

itis recommended to'parents to teach their daughter to point the 

needle, and to become useful as’ well as accomplished, previously to 
entering the marriage state. We hope that Miss H. will have the 


fortune,.ere long, to become not only the preceptress, but a pattern g 
and example, of ‘* good and godly matrons.” - Man 
Art. 48. Thoughis on Non-Residenze and Farming, Yn a Letter to 


the Bishop of St. Asaph. By a~ Magistrate. 8vo, 18. ..Caw: 

thorn. : 3 : 

This magistrate disapproves the repeal of the .Statute of 
Henry VIII. - enforcing the residence of the clergy, and re- 
stvaining’ them from becoming farmers. ~He thinks that the matter 
has been taken up too lightly, and that ‘the spiritual welfare of ! 

arishioners has been altogether overlooked. | According to him, 
the statute of Henry VIII. required only to be explained and amend- 
ed, by one clause smpenetay its operation (for a limjted time) in 
livings of less than the annual value of 1col., and having no parsonage 
house ; and by another clause, repealing m with regard to clergy 
in London, and of other towns, living within a given distance. Vart- 
ous arguments are employed, to expose the impropriety of allowing 
the clergy to engage in farming as a trade, or of giving them a 
public licence to dealin corn and cattle ; by which they might be en- 
couraged to become competitors for masterships of arts in Smith- 
field and at Bear Quay. It is observed that the trade in victuals 
can never be either popular or respectable, and, therefore it is not 
adapted to the clergy, whom the public good requires to be kept 
as a distinct order; and who, as they are excluded in this view from 
being members of the House of Commons, ought for the same 





—_- 


"reason to be prohibited from engaging in the trade of a farmer. It 


is the opinion of this letter-writer that it was the few, and* not the 
many, who called for the repeal of the abovementioned statute. Mo y: 
FAST-DAY SERMONS. 


Art. 49. 4 Penitential Sermon, preached in the Spanish and Porte. 
guese Fews? Synagogue, in Bevis-Marks, on 3d Hesvan, 5564 *, 





* According to this date, the-Jews do not make the world so 
old as the Christians: who, following Sir I. Newton, compute the 
birth of Christ to-have happened inthe 4oo4th year of the world ; 
which, added to 1803, will give the number 5807, exceeding the 
Jewish Chronology by 243 years. A.M 
- . ry *9 
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- A.M., answering to the 19th of October 1803, in. conformity te 
a Royal Edict, appointing that Day to be observed..as a General 
Fast, and for the Purpose of invoking by penitential. Prayer, Suc- 
cess to His Majesty’s Arms, &c. By J. Luria. 8vo. 25 
Asperne. 7 es ae : 
This publication may be regarded as a literary curiosity, and in se- 

veral respects it merits attention. It was preached in Spanish, and 

is here translated for the benefit of the English public, The text 

(1 Sam. xvii. 47.), which is given in Hebrew, with a translation sub- 

joined, evinces the prafound reverence which the Jews entertain for the 

sacred and appropriate name of the Supreme Being ; which is denoted 


by only one letter,, thus, 


“spe mma ana 89> an Sapa 55 ws 


; a OAS nn ApNden “ASD 


Another circumstance, which will strike the Christian reader, is 
the introduction of Jewish glosses from the traditions of the Elders. 
The sermon commences with one of these, with a reference to the 
ideas of their learned Theologist, in Yelcut, as illustrative of the 
text : : 
¢ It is remarked in their.comment on the above recited verse, that 
when David contemplated the gigantic figure of Goliath the Philis- 
‘tive, and perceived him so valiant and well-accoutred, he exclaimed— 
«“ Who will be able to face so formidable a warrior ??’——But when he 
reflected on the arrogance and blasphemy of his challenger, his dilem- 
ma subsided, and he expressed a willingness to enter. the-lists with 
him because Goliath was not upheld by a reverence of the Deity 
because his confidence in victory rested solely upon the valour of his 
arms, and being elated -with pride, he did not attribute the event of 
battleto the all-powerful hand of Providence. It was then that he 
publicly held forth—* All this congregation shall know that the Lord doth 
not save with sword and spear; for the battle is the Lord’s,. and he will 


give you into.our hands.” 


‘he contest in which our Sovereign is at present engaged is com - 
ared to that which took place between David and Goliath, and to 


that of Hezekiah and Sennacherib :—but it will be asked, how comes - 


it to pass that the scattered and distinct people of the Jews take so 


‘warm an interest in the welfare of Great Britain? The preacher 
justifies their conduct on the authority of their Scriptures,’ which re- 


quire the House of Israel to co-operate in the security and welfare of 


the land in. which they dwell. In thus assembling, however, to im- 
plore from the Almighty a blessing on His Majesty’s arms, they scem 
_to be placed in an aukward predicament, which the preacher obviates 


as well as circumstances permit. It may be presumed that, while they 
are praying ig favour of the British cause, another part of the 


‘House of Israel may be offering up prayers in behalf of nur enemy; 


‘ It is, (says he, ) natural to suppose that such of our brethern as re- 
side in countries avowedly hostile to these realms, will also offer up 
prayers to Almighty God for the prosperity and success of the arms 
of such as are the enemies of this Jand, in direct opposition to those 


‘ supplications which we this dav, and othe: days make choice of.- To 


presu Tk 
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presume that our petition will be accepted, and their’s rejected, through 
jour superior merit, would ange a self-conceit on our part. But our 
hopes are derived from a higher source—the peculiar justice of our 
cause—engaged in self-defence, and in the immediate support of our 
independence. It is allowable in us to draw an almost positive infe- 
rence, that the prayers which our brethren say in the land of our ener 
mies, are not of a tendency to invoke (God forbid the supposition ! } 
the'downfall-of these kingdoms, and the subversion of their govern- 
mente’— ~~. | ; : 

* Let us investigate certain considerations. Are we not a nation split 
§nto innumerable divisions, dispersed in all countries over the face of the 
globe, awaiting the term of our captivity, for the promised restoration 
ef our pristine glory ? Is it probable then, nay possible, for brethren 
in one common state of affliction, to court a measure that would pierce 
their own bowels at every stroke their weapons plunged into the 
entrails of their same brotherhood 2?” 

. In short, the Jews may be regarded as sincere in their wishes for 
the prosperity of Great Britain, because they have a superior interest 
an its preservation. | 

The preacher exhorts the congregation to endeavour to deserve 
the divine protection, by an undeviating righteousness; and he con- 
cludes with offering up a pious prayer for the * protection of his august 
Majesty King George the Third, and for success on his arms by sea 


‘and land, that his enemies may become suppliants for a restoration of 


peace, compatible with the glory and honour of his crown.” 
Such is the zeal of this Israelite in behalf of the people among 
‘whom he sojourns; and we have made extracts from his sermon, be- 


 eause we are persuaded that some specimens of Jewish preaching 


would be gratifying to our readers. We have still a long list of 
Christian Fast-Sermons to notice, many more than we shall now be 
able to announce: but we gave this the preference on account of its 
singularity. : M 
Art. 50. Preached at the Parish Church of Allhallows, London 
Wall.. By the Rev. William Beloe, Librarian of the British Mu- 
seum, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Rector of the said Parish. 8vo. 
1s. Rivingtons. : 
_ Ais the occasional prayer refers to the noble conduct of Judas, 
Jonathan, and Simon, ‘Mr. Beloe takes his text from the Maccabees, 
and comments on their history. -Apprchensive that a storm, simi- 


- lar to that which hung over the Jewish state in the time of Judas 


Maccabeus, now threatens us, he exhorts us to follow the example 
of this good and valiant man ; and after having made every prepara- 
tion to resist the modern Antiochus, piously to implore the ‘protcct- 
ing arm of the Most High. 


Art. 51. The Right and Duty of defensive War—Preached before a 
Society of Unitarian Dissenters at Sheffield. ‘To which is added 
an Appendix containing some Observations on the French Pre- 
parations for Invasion, and on the Mode of National Defence, &c. 
By Benjamin Naylor. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnson. 


Can Bonaparte expect any suecess in his projected invasion of this 
country, 
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eountry,. when the ministers of the gospel of peace not only sound the 
trumpet of war, but, in the character of tacticians, suggest hints on 
the best mode of prosecuting the combat to advantage! Mr. Naylor 
concurs with other preachers in maintaining the duty of defensive war, 
and in stating the momentous nature of the present contest. Think- 
ing it not improbable that an attempt may be made on our coast, on 
a large scale, he urges the necessity of the most active preparation ; 
recommends that the great mass of the people should be trained in 
the pike exercise ; and that every possible exertion should be made to 
prevent this commercial country from becoming the scene of war, 


even for a few weeks. Sei Mo-y. 


Other SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 52. Preached at Salter’s Hall, Nov. 7th 1802, at the: Come 
memoration of our great National Deliverances annually observed 
at that Place, by the Rev. James Steven, Minister of the Scotch 
Church, Crown-Court, and one of the Lecturers at Salter’s 
Hall. 8vo.' 1s. R. Ogle.' . 

This pamphlet bears for its title, ‘ The universal felicity of the 
British Empire. The discourse is plain, practical, and not deficient 
in good sense, animation, and propriety of language : but we ‘are 
surprized to hear Mr. Steven say that it is worthy of notice that 
‘ He, who presides over times and seasons, should have set a partie 
cular mark on the year eighty-eight in two succeeding centuries, and 
twice in the same century should have distinguished the fifth of No- 
vember for two of our most eminent deliverances.’ . 

He also apprehends, though he says it may appear superstitious 

to some, that it might be thus designed to signakze the mercies then 

vouchsafed, and to teach us that, regularly as these seasons revolve, 

Britain should recollect with gratitude “the days of the years of 

the tight hand of the Most High.” ne 

Art. 53. Religion and Valour both necessary for the Preservation of 
the United Kingdom.——Preached in the Parish Church of Ruane 
corn, Cheshire, July 24th 1803. By the Rev. W.C. Keyt, M.A. 
Svo. 6d. Printed at Chester. . 3 Nie 
This preacher not only advises the people at large to endeavour to 

give effect to our military and naval exertions by their religious and 

moral conduct, but particularly cautions them agaigst the vices of 
drunkenness and cate swearing. He has subjoined to his sermon 
various historical notes: but we eannot ascribe to them the praise of 


Hi. 


correctness. We are told that, at the revolution, the Prince of © 


Orange was crowned King, in the right of his wifes that Bonae 
parte, in his flight from Egypt, landed -at Zoulon, instead of Frejus; 
and that Lyons scarcely at present contains a shird of its former 
nhabitants. Had he said about one half, he had been nearer the 


truth ; its present population being 102,000. : Mo ¥ 


Art. 54. Preached at the Scots Church, London-Wall,' May ‘30th 
1802, before the Correspondent Board in London of the ‘Society 
fn ‘Scotland (incorporated by ‘royal ‘Charter) for ‘propagating 


ristian 
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' Christian Knowledge in the Highlands and Islands; by Joseplt 
' Hughs, A.M. (Second Edition corrected) 8vo. 1s. Wil: 
liartis. ' —e 4 . : 

In this discourse we meet with much good sense, great anima- 
tion, lively and impressive descriptions, just distinctions, and per- 
suasive arguments. The writer’s criticism on his text (Galut. iv. 
18.) aan to be acute and proper; his observations on the 
nature of Christian zeal are discriminating and instructive ; and his 
account and’ recommendation of the charity, to which he had an im- 
mediate regard, are clear and suitable. We were rather unexpectedly 
greeted by Mr. H.’s exalted panegyric on a person whom none more 
than ourselves could really honour, esteem, and love,—the late Dr. 
Doddridge, on whom this writer’s eulogium is unbounded. After 
the Iapse of more than half a century, it can scarcely be supposed to 
arise from personal acquaintance. : 


Art. 55. The Gospel preached unto the Patriarchs, compared with 

“_ what is now called the Gospel ; being the Substance of-Thoughts 

_. delivered on Galatians, i. 8. By John Coward, Windmill-street 
Chapel, Finsbury-square. 8vo. 1s. Richardson. 1803. 

We accord with this writer in the representation which is here made 
of the goodness of the Supreme Being, and in considering the Christ - 
ian dispensation as the effect of Divine benevolence and love ; since 
the honoured author of Christianity expressly and repeatedly asserts 
it to be so. The pamphlet is not the work of a mere spiritless ‘oc 
ignorant author: but we must remark that he seems to indulge in a 
kind of allegory or mysticism, which is not easily penetrated,, and 
must considerably entangle his reasonings and weaken his argument. | 





CoRRESPONDENCE. | cory 


| ‘We are sorry to inform Philo- Fohnson that we cannot afford room 
for his remarks, egpecially at this distance of time from the appear- 
ance of the work to which they refer. They may with propriety, if 


he ‘pleases, be sent to the conductors of a Magazine. 








_T.F. jun. will perceive his request fulfilled in this Number. 





" ‘We shall readily attend to the object of Lieut, A. G.’s letter; at 
the earliest opportunity: but it is contrary to the usual order of 


things for him to wait, as he intimates in his postscript ; and we ad- 


vise him to alter his intention. 





cp The Arrznorx to Vol. slii., consisting of Forticn Lrre- 
RATURE, Was published with the last Number. 





~ e.# In the last Appendix, P. 486. 1. 18. after ‘ commencement,’ 
insert of. P. 504. 1.20. foe ‘four or,’ r. four to. P. 540. |. 3: for 
‘.nory Yo not. ~ ~.. es <a sie ogre 

In the number for January, P. 57. 1. 29. for § augments,’ r. aug- 
mented. P. 65.1. 13. for ‘ portion,’ r. position. P. 89. |. 4. from bott. 


for ‘stricture,’ r. structure. P. go. 1.11. for * membrane papilfaris,’ 


xy. membrana pupillaris. 


“Ase 
2087. Act. 19. 6. $+ fov ‘Caweed. yy. auras. 
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